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LITERATURE. 


The Earthquake; or, Six Days and a Sabbath. 
By Robert Buchanan. The First Three 
Days. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Weex after week I have lingered with grow- 
ing discomfort, hoping that time would 
suggest something not unfriendly to say about 
this book. Without expecting to disarm Mr. 
Buchanan’s displeasure, I will own how 
unwelcome it is to disparage a work of 
imagination planned on the ambitious scale of 
less degenerate days—a work whose inception 
and laborious execution are alone a credit to 
any writer; a work which I could not myself 
have executed half so well in half a lifetime, 
if at all. At least fifteen years ago I read 
with sympathy Mr. Buchanan’s ‘North 
Coast.” His other poems I do not know. 
Of that I retain a distinct impression. It 
contained true, and even strong, poetry. 
This impression was confirmed by the two 
novels I have read. In spite of some opinions 
I ought to respect, in spite of such a concen- 
tration in his writings of all that is, to me 
personally, so repellent, I have always main- 
tained—twice in these columns—that Mr. 
Buchanan does possess that mental fire we 
call genius—a power of grandiose conception, 
and a rich breadth and sweep in his dramatic 
delineation of human passions. But he is 
seldom, if ever, himself. To be perfectly 
frank, this I attribute on the one hand to 
vanity, which tempts him to restless self- 
assertion ; on the other to self-distrust, which 
urges him to distort his conceptions by 
imitations of his fellow poets. If this be so, 
its causes are beyond criticism. The blossom 
of genius is ever rare; its fruit is rarer still. 
The richest soul can never ripen to the 
measure of its promise unless fostered, or at 
least left free, by a life whose harmony is 
disturbed only by tragic sorrows. An un- 
kindly spring, a summer of struggle to rise 
above the wee<s and thorns into the still air, 
an autumn gusty, treacherous, and unrestful ; 
such is the nature of many a specked and 
shrivelled fruit of truest genius. The poet, 
before all men, is the slave of circumstance— 
the finest poet is not always he who achieves 
the finest poems. As soon as we can clearly 
identify poetic genius, let us respect it—as I 
unaffectedly respect it in Mr. Buchanan ; but 
let us not cringe and flatter in presence of its 
failures. 

The very ground-plan is fatal—a modern 
adaptation of the Decameron, so slavishly 
imitative as to border on plagiarism. By 
some bright conceit or clever distortion it 
might have been elevated into graceful, 
whimsical parody, like Mr. Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights. But no! we have a Lady 
Barbara and her fashionable intellectual set 
fleeing from London, threatened by an earth- 
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quake, to ‘‘ Ferndale Priory on the banks 
Tweed,” where they discuss and narrate in 
verse, after the fashion of our old friends in 
prose. A thousand pities this—at every page 
we are reminded of the chasm between the 
glorious freedom and mental symphony of 
that joyous company, and the fevered, 
floundering, befogged jargon of their make- 
believe imitators. Granted the evil back- 
ground of the Decameron, the refined selfish- 
ness and cruelty (Manzoni has drawn the 
truly Christian contrast in his picture of 
another Plague—that of Milan under the 
martyr Borromeo), still the Ferndale pic- 
nickers are not less cowardly, less cynical, 
less frivolous. Nor can the picture be excused 
as satirical, since some of the characters 
are meant for flattering portraits of living 
celebrities. In short, it is a mistake. 

The description of the consternation of the 
city at the first warning shocks is, on the 
whole, powerful, though marred by some 
overstrained lines, such as ‘‘a deep vibration, 
faint yet distinct, brief yet electrical” ; ‘ The 
tea-cup trembled in the scoffer’s hand”; ‘“ Of 
sleepers wakening in the dead of night, Their 
white beds surging like the waves o’ the 
sea.” The following is a fair specimen : 

‘*Once more the Thames 
Rose loudly sobbing and o’erswept its bed ; 
Once more the streets and walls chattered}like 
Pg men wakened shuddering out of sleep 
With that dread sound of warning in their ears: 
Then preachers prophesied the end of all, 
Doom, and the opening of the seventh great seal ; 
While in the lonely streets and crowded lanes 
The haggard folk clustered as thick as ants 
Which feel the anthill crumbling underneath.”’ 


The sylvan and garden scenes at the Priory 
are often finely drawn, many touches being 
most beautiful and expressive. These and 
the conversation-pieces are in Tennyson’s 
modern narrative style; and a bad style it is, 
though we scarcely yet dare to say so: A 
novelette with the ordinary polite conversa- 
tion of modern ladies and gentlemen done 
into blank verse is preposterous—the more 
poetical, the more unreal—the more natural, 
the more prosaic. Mr. Buchanan, like his 
master, eddies backwards and forwards between 
this Scylla and Charybdis. 

As to the Ferndale visitors—in imitation of 
Mr. Mallock’s imitators—they are no doubt 
meant for well-known personages. Perhaps 
the personages rather like this sort of thing. 
After all, gratuitous advertisement is a com- 
pliment. The public enjoy it immensely, and 
Mr. Buchanan has no worse end in view than 
to please them. For myself I am old- 
fashioned enough to feel the impertinence of 
putting foreign and unauthentic opinions into 
the mouths of my superiors. A downright 
burlesque is, perhaps, allowable ; but it must be 
entirely fanciful, exaggerated, and the merest 
fun and frolic. The New Republic was 
already far too serious. Mr. Verity is evi- 
dently meant for Mr. Ruskin, whose opinions 
may, I think, be more profitably apprehended 
from his own publications. Who the others 
are, I neither know nor care. 

The tales or poems they repeat in this first 
volume areten innumber. ‘ Julia Cytherea” 
is the first and longest. Much of its poetry 
is admirable. It is at best but a nasty night- 
mare, in Mr. Buchanan’s very worst taste, 
that which he caught, with exaggeration, from 
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Mr. Swinburne’s infelicitous first manner. His 
classicism seems forced, aggressive, aad arti- 
fical—in short, Lempriére classicism. What 
all this evil means—what earthly good all 
this riotous jumbling up of Petronius, Pa.? 
Mall Gazette, and New Testament, can do any- 
body, isa mystery to me. I find it simply dis- 
gusting. Christ and the Christian faith is 
brought in as the Dioneo element in this new 
Decameron. How light and venial—how 
healthy even—do the subtle obscenity and 
real unhealthiness of Dioneo’s tales appear 
besides this misguided profanity. For I 
think it no less. In ‘‘Ramon Monat” and 
“Serapion” it does not appear. Here the 
thought is somewhat jejune; but there are 
many strong lines, as also in the “ Julia,” 
which, indeed, contains much that is really 
very fine, fine enough to redeem the “‘ wicked 
woman scented sweet.” 

‘“‘In a Fashionable Church ” is certainly an 
original idea. The verses are rather careless, 
but forcible and ringing. If trite, the moral 
bears repeating, and it brings out one of Mr. 
Buchanan’s best points, his quaint, rough, 
old-world satirical touch. 

‘“‘Rizpah Madonna” seems to me a joke. 
Perhaps I fail to understand it. It means 
Papal Rome, not the Virgin Mary, and begins : 


‘*O Rizpah, Mother of Nations, the days of whose 
glory are done, 
Moaning alone in the darkness, thou countest 
the bones of thy Son !”’ 


and it ends— 


“‘Thou canst not piece them together, or hang 

them up yonder afresh, 

The skull hath no eye within it, the fect and the 
hands are not flesh. 

Thou moanest an old incantation, thou troublest 
the world with thy cries— 

Ah! God, if the bones should hear thee, and join 
once again and arise ! 

In the night of the seven hill’d City, discrown’d, 
and disrobed, and undone, 

Thou waitest a sign, O Madonna, and countest 
the bones of thy Son !’’ 


‘‘ Storm in the Night” is similar in style, 
but intelligible, orthodox, and dignified. Such 
lines as ‘‘ The swift moon walked and the 
white-toothed sea ran with her,” bear study. 
Indeed, Mr. Buchanan’s epithets are often of 
singular, if not quite unrivalled, originality 
and felicity. 

In the lengthy ‘‘ Voyage of Magellan” we 
are reminded of “Locksley Hall” by the 
metre, of the “‘ Ancient Mariner” by the 
imagery, and by the tone, of ‘Sir Richard 
Grenvil.” The geography is excessively ob- 
scure. Surely, they never passed the Ant- 
arctic circle at all; yet long after they are in 
the perpetual night they keep steering south 
till they get to the icebergs, and then the 
Horn. As they double it, some phenomenon 
about the sun getting round them took place, 
which baffles my feeble science entirely. 
Again, though I have never had the advant- 
age of personally inspecting the Magellanic 
clouds, I have seen them figured, and can- 
not but marvel at this warm description: 
“‘ Sparkling, ruby-ray’d and golden round the 
dusky neck of night Hangs the jewelled con- 
stellation, strangely, mystically bright.’’ It 
seems that the captain wore his armour 
through the Antarctic rigours: ‘“‘ With the 
frost upon his armour like a skeleton of steel,” 
‘‘clad in cold from head to heel,” ‘‘ Till the 
bergs, before his finger, fall back ghost-like 
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and are gone’”—as well they might, dis- 
comfited and thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves. A picture, after all, perhaps more 
terrific than comical. The poem is vigorous, 
and with some omissions and alterations I 
should prefer it to the extravagantly praised 
‘* Grenvil.” 

The ‘‘ Soliloquy of the Grand Etre” is an 
attack on Humanitarianism—vastly ambitious, 
vastly vague, fine in places, as a whole gusty 
and fatiguing. With contrition I confess it 
tempts irresistibly to parody, so no more o’ 
that. 

‘“‘ Pan at Hampton Court” has been kept to 
the last, because it is not only the best, but 
stands quite apart. Even here there is much 
one would fain wish away—the Fauns, and 
Nymphs, and Venus, and Pan piping while 
‘Christ is dead.” These ideas might just 
have been touched in the preface: they spoil 
the poem. Mr. Buchanan puts it into the 
mouth of a youthful poet; but the voice is his 
own, and his truest voice. He need not be 
ashamed of it. Surely this is no mere arti- 
ficial imitation—besides who was there to 
imitate ?—but a train of poetic inspiration 
genuinely felt. And how rare that is 
nowadays! I am convinced that these ideas 
and images arose spontaneously, and were 
worked out with joyous enthusiasm. To Mr. 
Buchanan I feel indebted for having put into 
. happy rhyme the thoughts which to me, as to 
him, are suggested by the rural gambols of 
the ’Arrys and ’Arriettson a summer day. In 
spite of the sneers of the journalists, they 
alone recall the rustic jollity of Virgil and 
Theocritus—these alone still enjoy. Wanton 
the poem is—I would not have it otherwise. 
Wanton love remains the only relic of romance 
now left to the poor. The poet, the moralist 
even, who views life with an eye unaided by 
miscroscope or telescope, will not be severe to 
him who rejoices with them who do rejoice, 
though they be poor and of low degree. Who 
stoops to ask what unconscious delight in air 
and sun and all fair living things, what pro- 
found depths of latent instinct, what impulsive 
harmony of humanity with nature are tuning 
’Arry’s discordant voice to Babel, and flushing 
the dishevelled charms of ’Arriett? Very 
few I fear. Mr. Buchanan hasdoneso. This 
is the high office of the poet. Not to borrow 
the old models, already perfect beyond imita- 
tion, and bedizen them up into a spurious 
novelty. Not to mourn over the barren, pro- 
saic to-day. But to seek around him—and in 
neglected corners and dark places his eye can 
spy them out—such as is left to human 
life of joy and beauty and nature, and to 
glorify them in his song. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Buchanan has done this, he is a poet, and not 
among the least. E. Purcett. 








Prince Bismarck: an Historical Biography. 
By Charles Lowe. In 2 vols. (Cassell.) 
Quite a formidable Bismarck literature has 
already grown up in Germany, but chiefly, 
as the Germans themselves must acknowledge, 
of a panegyrical or of an anecdotal character. 
Except for the garrulousness of Dr. Busch, who 
has constituted himself Boswell-in-chief to the 
great statesman, this literature is not much 
known in England, and its quality may very 
well be held as an excuse for our ignorance. 
But our national vanity may also be flattered 














when we recognise that the credit of the first 
serious historical study of Prince Bismarck’s 
career in its relation to modern history belongs 
to an Englishman. 

Mr. Lowe, the Times correspondent at 
Berlin, is to be congratulated on having 
produced a work which ought to be even 
more appreciated in the Fatherland than 
among ourselves. His two volumes are of 
the first importance, and are remarkable for 
their breadth of view, for their sustained 
power of narration, and, above all, for the 
great industry they display. And yet Mr. 
Lowe has laboured under obvious disadvan- 
tages. The time has hardly come for writing 
a lasting history of the great German whom 
Carlyle, on first learning of him, was inclined 
to pronounce ‘‘a highly considerable man, 
and perhaps the nearest approach to a Crom- 
well that is possible in these poor times.” 
It is impossible to disengage oneself from the 
impressions of the moment, and to distinguish 
what is really permanent in the Bismarckian 
policy from what may be considered to be a 
gigantic tour de force. Moreover, Mr. Lowe 
must have been beset by the tantalising 
knowledge that there are invaluable materials 
in existence with regard to certain parts 
of the Chancellor’s career to which the 
historian is denied access at present. In- 
deed, he can barely have had time to work 
into his narrative the information contained 
in Dr. Ritter von Poschinger’s last issue of 
his Preussen im Bundestag, while there are 
records which should do for St. Petersburgh 
what the Bavarian editor’s collection has done 
for Frankfurt, and possibly contain as brilliant 
sketches of society and statesmen. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, the student of 
history will be greatly indebted to Mr. Lowe’s 
performance. Still, it would be idle to deny 
that its conspicuous merits are not thrown 
into relief by serious shortcomings. Mr. 
Lowe is generally impartial, and writes with- 
out exaggeration. But more than once he 
exchanges the sober style of the historian for 
the readier and more sensational pen of the 
journalist. We sincerely regret the turgid 
and inflated language in which he indulges 
while narrating the course of the Franco-Ger- 
man war, and also the partisan spirit which 
animates him in treating the whole of this 
question. Nor are we at all free from doubts 
as to the accuracy of some of his French 
battle-fields. On the whole, however, the 
military events which sealed the diplomatic 
manoeuvres of Prussia are discreetly placed 
in the background. They have been amply 
described elsewhere. 

Mr. Lowe’s object is much more useful. 
His book is mainly political, and to some 
extent follows the method of writing history 
from despatches which is now in vogue in the 
German capital. Moreover, as regards the 
personal character of the Chancellor, his 
biographer wisely leaves this to be explained 
by his numerous quoted utterances, instead 
of plunging, like his German predecessors, 
into a labyrinth of long-drawn analysis. It 
could be wished, however, that he had 
availed himself more of those early letters of 
the Prince to his sister which have found 
their way into print, and illustrate one side 
of his personality that is often forgotten. 

In tracing the leading political ideas of the 
Unifier of Germany, the historian is con- 





fronted at the outset by the difficulty of 
showing the genuine consistency that runs 
through so many apparent contradictions. 
The best starting-point here is probably the 
long speech in which Herr von Bismarck 
defended Frederick William IV.’s refusal of 
the imperial crown in 1849, and Mr. Lowe 
has summarised this very fully. It is in 
this speech that we get the concentrated 
essence of Bismarck’s High-Toryism ex- 
plained on intelligible grounds for the first 
time, together with the expression of his 
resolve to secure German unity by very 
different means to those which recommended 
themselves to the Frankfurt orators. And no 
better example could be selected for showing 
the great chasm which divides the political 
faith of the Prussian Conservative from the 
doctrines which have been accepted in Eng- 
land since 1688—a chasm which makes recent 
German history so unintelligible to the average 
English reader, whom it is Mr. Lowe’s mis- 
sion to instruct. 

On this occasion (as on so many others) 
Bismarck showed himself plus royaliste que 
le rot, since Frederick William IV.’s refusal 
was quite as much dictated by a politic 
prudence as by principle. It was not, how- 
ever, for reasons of political expediency that 
the orator of the Extreme Right deigned to 
support his sovereign’s refusal against the 
majority ; but precisely because the accept- 
ance of the imperial crown would have then 
implied a contract with, and a responsibility 
towards, a national assembly. The Junker’s 
view of the German monarch, who not only 
reigns but rules, is in fact identical in spirit 
with the old Jacobean theory of divine right, 
and sometimes curiously approaches it in 
expression. But though the spurious and 
premature unity of Germany under Hohen- 
zollern leadership, which the Frankfurt 
Assembly endeavoured to establish, proved a 
house founded upon the sands, yet the attempt, 
by virtue of the bitter disappointment it 
involved, gave a great impetus to the national 
aspiration. How Prince Bismarck placed 
himself at the head of this movement, and 
gradually laid down the lines of his great 
design in spite of the opposition and mis- 
understanding of his countrymen, is admirably 
recounted by Mr. Lowe. It is indeed in the 
relation of Prince Bismarck and his coadjutors 
to the national sentiment, which they finally 
satisfied in a way exactly opposed to popular 
demands and expectations, that the special 
interest of the rise of the German empire 
centres. In this connexion the great atten- 
tion which Mr. Lowe devotes to unravelling 
the tangled skein of the Northern Duchies 
question is fully justified. But we doubt 
whether any exposition could make the legal 
and constitutional problems involved perfectly 
clear except to a German jurist. 

For foreigners, however, the interest of the 
great story thickens when the Franco-German 
struggle becomes inevitable. How far Napo- 
leon ILI. was hurried by dynastic reasons into 
that fatal enterprise, and how far Prince 
Bismarck played the part of an agent pro- 
vocateur is a matter which will long continue 
to divide men. Most people will be content 
to take a broad view of the question, without 
following the apologists of either side int 
their attempts at a diplomatic justificatio 
Yet it is remarkable that in his eagerness ‘ 
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stand well before the world Prince Bismarck 
was tempted into probably the only allegation 
for which no proof can be adduced. We refer 
to the proposed treaty between France and 
Germany providing for the absorption of 
Luxembourg and Belgium, the publication of 
which immediately after the declaration of 
war in 1870 caused such a sensation in 
Europe, and alienated so much sympathy 
from the French emperor. Was this sub- 
mitted by M. Benedetti before tne London 
Conference in 1866, or after it in 1867? 
Nothing has yet been brought forward to 
support the Chancellor’s statement that it 
was drafted in 1867, or to refute M. Bene- 
detti’s overwhelming evidence that the in- 
strument belonged to the earlier date. The 
fact is significant. 

The general drift of German foreign policy 
is, however, more familiar than the internal 
history of the empire since the Peace of Ver- 
sailles. Instead of following the course of 
events chronologically, Mr. Lowe has taken 
the great questions of the time separately, 
which allows of their being more effectually 
discussed. His account of the origin and 
progress of the Kulturkampf is very clear 
and impartial; but Mr. Lowe is evidently in 
some doubt, as, indeed, all Germany is, how 
far the Chancellor was ultimately obliged to 
modify his famous nach Canossa gehen wir 
nicht. But he is quite right in insisting that 
the quarrel was rather thrust upon the empire 
than sought by those who guided her helm. 
The same praise can be accorded to Mr. 
Lowe’s account of the Chancellor’s efforts to 
put the military estimates above the reach of 
parliamentary caprice, of the beginnings of 
socialist legislation, and of the demand for 
colonial expansion. But we could wish for 
a more satisfactory explanation of the 
tariff reform legislation with which the whole 
system of the Chancellor’s remedial and con- 
structive policy is bound up. The measures 
which have been passed and proposed are 
certainly calculated to make the orthodox 
English free-trader throw up his hands in 
despair, and they have certainly cost the 
German people dear. At the same time, 
though German industry has been established 
on a very precarious basis, Prince Bismarck’s 
economical heresies have sustained several 
branches of manufacture which would other- 
wise have been killed by foreign competition. 
It is not easy to realise the hostility with 
which the Chancellor has persuaded a large 


number of his fellow-countrymen to regard 
Recent German speeches 
and pamphlets show that under his inspira- 
tion Ultramarinism, as the doctrines associated 
with Cobden’s name are now called, has drawn 
upon itself all the odium and suspicion which 


English free-trade. 


Ultramontanism previously enjoyed. 
C. E. Dawxrns. 








A Mortal Antipathy: First Opening of the 


New Portfolio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(Sampson Low.) 


Tae result of Dr. Holmes’s first opening of 
his “‘New Portfolio” is a work which— 
though a good deal of it is filled with plea- 
sant philosophical chat—must be ranked with 
Elsie Venner, as everyone re- 
members, was the tragical story of a girl 


his novels. 


who, in consequence of her mother having 
been bitten by a rattlesnake, inherited a two- 
fold nature. The interest of the second story, 
The Guardian Angel, centres round another 
girl whose peculiarities arise from nothing 
worse than a little Indian blood which flows 
in her veins. The new one, now before us, 
treats of a man who, through a shock in 
infancy, caused br a heedless girl-cousin, 
has become afflicted with gynophobia. For 
the benefit of ignorant readers, it is explained 
that gynophobia means ‘‘fear of woman.” 
The unfortunate Maurice Kirkwood had a 
‘‘ mortal antipathy ” to all young women— 
an antipathy so intense that the mere approach 
of one would put his life in danger. We are 
introduced to him as a recluse in the village 
of Arrowhead, where the village gossips 
(including, of course, a sagacious and benevo- 
lent doctor) make much more than a nine 
days’ wonder of him. The book ends, if not 
in the most natural way possible, at any rate, 
in the most pleasing way, with the recovery, 
through a fortunate peril, of the sufferer and 
his marriage to his fair rescuer. 
Although Dr. Holmes is known to the 
world as a man of letters, in his tastes he is 
evidently a doctor first and a man of letters 
afterwards. Writing has only been his 
pastime. He did some scribbling, of which 
he is now ashamed, in early youth; and then 
for twenty-five years, excepting when a poem 
was called for, he put literature aside. In 
1857 the Atlantic Monthly was started, and 
its then editor, James Russell Lowell, insisted 
on his friend becoming a contributor. The 
‘‘ Breakfast Table Series” was the result. 
The whole amount of Dr. Holmes’s literary 
production is small, consisting as it does of 
little more than the series just named, the 
three novels, some verses, and some scientific 
writings. For the rest he has done good work 
in his own profession, and taken little part in 
public matters of any kind. His name ap- 
pears seldom in the records of the great 
movements of his time. He is a man who 
may always be trusted not to attach himself 
to any enterprise not eminently respectable 
and not to do any other outrageous thing. Zis 
‘‘ mortal antipathy’ seems to be of anything 
‘“‘vulgar.”’ Thoreau once said of John Brown, 
‘‘ He would have left a Greek accent slanting 
the wrong way and righted up a falling man” ; 
but I do not think Dr. Holmes could have 
quite excused such a lapse, and if Brown had 
been guilty of ill-using an “‘H” he would 
certainly not have forgiven him. 
The new novel, like its predecessors, is a 
study in morbid anatomy. Notwithstanding 
his numerous verses Dr. Holmes is still a 
professional man and not a poet. The poet 
finds beauty in what is natural; our doctor 
discovers it in the abnormal. To the physi- 
ologist ‘‘a beautiful case” is not a case of 
perfect health, but one exhibiting well-marked 
disease. However interesting the cases ex- 
hibited by Dr. Holmes in his novels may be 
to the curious stadent of such subjects, in 
others they create a certain amount of disgust. 
Elsie Venner is the most tolerable, because it 
is powerfully written and is relieved by 
studies of several healthy characters. In The 
Guardian Angel, and still more in A Mortal 
Antipathy, the author’s professional instincts 
predominate. Moreover, in the character of 











Elsie Venner herself there was a certain 





grandeur which we fail to discover in either 
Myrtle Hazard or Maurice Kirkwood. Dr. 
Holmes’s grand personages are, indeed, few 
anywhere. He concerns himself for the most 
part with small things: blunders, vulgarisms, 
or trivial forms of virtue. He can inform us 
that a person is heroic or great, but he can 
rarely picture heroism or greatness to us. 

The Introduction is, perhaps, the best part 
of the present book. In it our author gives 
free vent to his special humour, which is not 
rooted in wit so much as in excellent animal 
spirits. He can be serious, of course, but 
never solemn. He is serious here, looking back 
to his early life. He has a few kindly words 
to say about Willis, who was then “ by far 
the most prominent American author.” It 
was a time of literary dearth when Willis and 
Griswold were bright particular stars No one 
now regards Willis as a great writer; but his 
work was good of its kind. What he under- 
took he did heartily ; and some of it is not 
only still readable but is still read. 

Dr. Holmes proceeds to give an account 
of his experience as a writer of memoirs, a 
class of writing which involves a most inti- 
mate relation between the author and the 
subject of the work : 


‘“‘The experience of thinking another man’s 
thoughts continuously for along time ; of living 
oneself into another man’s life for a month or 
a year or more, is a very curious one. No matter 
how much superior to the biographer his subject 
may be, the man who writes the life feels him- 
self, in a certain sense, on the level of the 
person whose life he is writing.” 


When he sat down to write these pages ho 
had just finished his book on Emerson : 


‘* For many months I have been living in daily 
relations of intimacy with one who scems 
nearer to me since he has left us than while he 
was here in living form and feature.” 


If the reading of biography is helpful, much 
more so is the conscientious writing of it: 


‘To share the inmost consciousness of a noble 
thinker, to scan one’s self in the white light of 
a pure and radiant soul—this is, indeed, the 
highest form of teaching and discipline.” 


Dr. Holmes’s special function seems to have 
been to keep his contemporaries in good 
humour. His verses have enlivened many a 
social gathering, and he never presents a 
gloomy face to the world. Without the 
genius of Calverley in verse-making, and on 
another side, less broadly humourous than 
Mark Twain, he yet has a place of his own of 
no small importance. His range is narrow. 
Perhaps it is as well his literary labours have 
been so much interrupted, for it is easy to 
believe he might have written himself out. 
Indeed, his title to fame must rest finally on 
the ‘‘ Breakfast Table Series” alone. 

Although, in these pages, Dr. Holmes is 
not at his best, the book does him no discredit. 
An author wins his laurels, if at all, before he 
is seventy-six. Enough, if at that time of life 
he does nothing to dishonourthem. Dr. Holmes 
—unlike some others—may still be trusted 
with a pen. Did he not lately revise his most 
famous work without trying to improve it ? 

Waurer Lewin. 
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Ulfilas, Apostle of the Goths; together with 
an Account of the Gothic Churches and 
their Decline. By Charles A. Anderson 
Scott. (Cambridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) 


Tu1s book is one indication out of several 
we have seen lately that our younger race of 
scholars are discovering that monographs can 
be written elsewhere than in Germany. We 
are glad that this discovery is being made. 
Great as is the debt which all historical 
students owe to that great monument of 
human industry, the German monograph, it 
is pleasant to be able to read an essay like the 
one before us, written in our own perspicuous 
language, printed on paper which is susceptible 
of a marginal note, and bound so as not to 
drop to pieces before we have finished read- 
ing it. 

The figure of Ulfilas stands in a conspicuous 
place at the meeting-point of the Old World 
and the New, and two different avenues both 
conduct us thither. The philologist finds that 
all scientific study of our own language, of 
the German, and of the Scandinavian tongues, 
ultimately leads him up to that Gothic 
Testament, the life-work of Ulfilas, in which 
we have the earliest piece of literature that 
the Teutonic race can exhibit. The historian 
diligently enquiring into the forces which 
have fashioned the Europe of to-day into its 
present shape, and which decided that it, and 
no other than it, should emerge from the 
Roman empire, finds one of the most potent 
of those forces to have been the conversion of 
the Teutonic races to Christianity in the 
fourth century; and of that conversion the 
main instrument was without doubt Bishop 
Ulfilas. 

It is in this historical aspect rather than 
from the philological point of view that Mr. 
Scott has regarded the life of his hero. His 
book is, in fact, mainly an answer to the 
questions, ‘‘ When and how did the Goths 
become Christians?” ‘‘ What was the reason 
of their adopting the peculiar form of Chris- 
tianity which, as we know, they did adopt ?” 
‘‘ How long did their devotion to that peculiar 
form of Christianity endure ?”’ 

The reader will at once see that it is the 
Arianism of the Goths, quite as much as their 
Christianity, which a biographer of Ulfilas 
has to consider. The least theologically in- 
clined of historical students cannot escape 
from this Arian controversy, nor shut his eyes 
to its immense political importance. Why 
did the Frankish monarchy endure and suc- 
ceed, to a certain extent, in replacing and 
continuing the old Roman Empire? Whydid 
the Ostrogothic monarchy, founded by a far 
greater man than Clovis, and containing 
within itself many principles of wise and 
far-reaching statesmanship, perish in the 
second generation? The answer is contained 
in the sentence: Theodoric professed the creed 
of Arius, and Clovis held, or professed to hold, 
the faith of Nicaea. Wherever we go, in the 
steps of the great migration of the peoples— 
to the banks of the Rhine, to the towers of 
Toledo, to the burning sands of Numidia—the 
same controversy follows us. We are made to 
feel that the history of Burgundian, of 
Visigoth, of Vandal, would have been other 
than it was, and their contribution to the life 
of modern Europe (and Africa also) utterly 
different from what it has been, if it had not 
been for the fatal chasm which Teutonic 





Arianism opened between the Roman pro- 
vincial and his conqueror. 

What then was the cause of the Arianised 
form of Christianity which was adopted by 
the Goths, the most advanced and most 
civilised of the Teutonic races, and which, 
through them, as we must suppose, permeated 
their more barbarous brethren? The answer 
of the orthodox ecclesiastical writers of the 
fifth century, of Orosius and Sozomen and 
Theodoret, was a simple one : 


‘When the Visigoths, in the year 376, hard 
pressed by the pursuing Huns, crowded down 
to thenorthern shore of the Danubeand besought 
permission to take shelter within the Roman 
Empire, the Emperor Valens, a bitter Arian, 
would only grant them this permission on con- 
dition of their embracing Christianity in his 
own perverted form of the faith.” 


And some of them add, with grim triumph : 


‘‘When Valens, two years later, having fled from 
the battle of Hadrianople, took refuge in a hut, 
which was set on fire by these very Goths, and 
perished miserably in the flames, he suffered, at 
their hands, the same punishment which they, 
on account of the error into which he beguiled 
them, will suffer in the world to come.” 


This theory, which made Valens and the 
treaty of 376 the sole author and instrument 
of the conversion of the Goths from Heathen- 
ism to Arianism, was always beset with 
contradictions, and is now seen to be quite 
untenable. Some part of the nation may 
have then conformed to the Emperor’s faith 
in return for the shelter afforded them ; but 
we now know that for a generation previously 
Ulfilas, ‘“‘the apostle of the Goths,” had 
been zealously at work among them, making 
numerous converts; and that the form of the 
faith which he imparted to them was 
Arianism of the moderate type, which is 
know by theologians as the Homoean. Sozo- 
men and Theodoret assure us that Ulfilas, who 
had before been orthodox, became Arian 
under pressure from Valens; but we now 
know that this isa complete mistake. The 
very valuable fragment of the life of Ulfilas, 
by his pupil Auxentius, discovered at Paris 
by Waitz, and published by him in 1840, 
gives us the very words of the Gothic 
apostle: ‘‘Ego Ulfila episkopus et confessor 
semper sic credidi,” prefixed to a creed which 
is precisely that of Homoean Arianism. Nor 
is this fact, disastrous as were its political 
consequences to the Goths, one which need 
ever have excited anyone’s surprise. Ulfilas 
evidently received his chief theological train- 
ing at Constantinople during the latter part of 
the reign of Constantius, and the earlier years 
of his son Constantine ; and during the greater 
part of that time, as everybody knows, Arian- 
ism of one type or another was the dominant 
faith, possessing a monopoly of court favour, 
filling the great Eastern sees with its ad- 
herents, and denouncing the Athanasian form 
of Christianity as heresy. 

We have been content briefly to indicate 
the main subject of Mr. Scott’s valuable 
monograph, without attempting to enter into 
details for which we have no space. The 
author writes with fairness and impartiality, 
and we find ourselves in the main able to 
accept all his conclusions. He attributes 
due weight to the important fragment of 
Auxentius, and shows how many misconcep- 
tions of the ecclesiastical historians are 





shattered by its words. He has thoroughly 
studied both Waitz’s essay and Bessell’s later 
work on the same subject, to some extent 
modifying Waitz’s conclusions, especially as to 
the year of the birth of Ulfilas, which Waitz 
placed in 318, and which Bessell removes to 
311. Weare glad to see that Mr. Scott, while 
accepting his views on this point, is no blind 
follower of Bessell; but emphatically dissents 
from some other theories of his which, to our 
thinking, only bring more confusion into a 
history which was already sufficiently en- 
tangled. 

Now that Mr. Scott has mastered the 
difficult ecclesiastical problems connected with 
the personality of Ulfilas, we hope that he 
will not throw the subject aside; but will 
diligently study the more generally interest- 
ing philological facts connected with his 
literary labours, and give us an edition of the 
Gothic Testament which may fitly embody 
the great additions to our knowledge since 
Francis Junius—whom we may almost call an 
Englishman, by residence if not by birth— 
published in 1665 his Gothic and Anglo- 
Saxon versions of the Four Gospels. 

Txos. Hopexrn. 








Sunshine and Sea: a Yachting Visit to the 
Channel Islands and Coast of Brittany. 
By a Country Doctor. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Tae ‘‘ country doctor,” to whose pen we are 
indebted for this unpretentious volume, has 
managed, in spite of his alleged inexperience 
as a writer, to make it worthy of the cheery 
title it bears. There is all that flavour of 
fresh air and joyous health about it which 
there should be in a book on yachting. It is 
altogether free from the affectation of nautical 
knowledge and the abuse of technical terms 
which make so many descriptions of a pleasure 
cruise almost unreadable. Sunshine and Sea 
should not be judged by its first few pages; 
for it is not till the yacht has got fairly into 
French waters that the author does himself 
justice. While she is getting there, the log 
is cumbered with a number of rather 
feeble sketches of hackneyed spots, and 
sume extremely poor old anecdotes. These 
might well have been left out, and so 
might the advice to travellers to go to Swan- 
age at once before the new railroad from 
Wareham is made—a rather tardy warning, 
es this line was opened some months before 
the book was published. Even the beauties 
of Guernsey and Jersey do not more than half 
bring out the latent literary talents of the 
“country doctor,” who degenerates into 
reporter's English when he goes into ecstacies 
over a suburban house, “‘ not large but well 
proportioned, giving an idea of the comfort 
resulting from wealth directed by exqui- 
site taste.”” But, once safely steered within 
sight of the lighthouses of Triagos and the Sept 
Iles, our author wakes up, and manifests an 
appreciation of the scenery and animated life 
around him which he never loses during the 
ten remaining days of sight-seeing. The 


féte at Plongastel is described with much 
gusto; and there are some humorous touches 
about the sketches of the chef-de-port at 
Morlaix, of the Admiral at St. Helier, and 
of the fig-tree at Roscoff. The ‘country 
doctor,” or ‘the major”—to give him his 
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more familiar nick-name—has one great 
advantage over most English tourists: he 
knows his French. We have only noticed one 
mistake in his writing of that language, and 
that occurs in the same half-page which 
contains also two faults in English grammar, 
and a solecism, so that one may charitably 
suppose this one unlucky half-page to have 
slipped uncorrected through the press. The 
French is indeed throughout the book rather 
better than the English, which makes it the 
more creditable on the part of the author to 
have stuck so faithfully to his mother tongue 
as he has. We confess to some doubts 
whether the proper translation of ‘‘ rognons 
sautés aux champignons”’ is ‘‘kidneys jumped 
to mushrooms” ; but of the courage displayed 
in thus construing a rather difficult passage 
no doubt can be admitted. 

The ‘‘country doctor’ preserves his own 
incognito, and perhaps intends to conceal the 
identity of the yacht and its other occupants. 
But here he is innocent of the guile of 
reviewers, and lets out occasional hints which 
enable one easily to identify the pretty vessel 
which he describes. Thus the colours which 
she dips (at page 123) are those of the Royal 
Dorset Yacht Club; another page tells us 
that she is a steam yacht of about 150 tons; 
and yet another divulges the fact that she has 
a draught of over nine feet. After this, those 
only who have no means of consulting a 
yacht register need be ignorant of the 
real name of the Water Lily. But with so 
genial a historian as ‘‘the major” to keep 
the log who wants any incognito? A party 
which knows as well how to make itself 
agreeable wherever it goes is sure of an 
enjoyable trip in French waters, where 
the natives are enchanted to find that 
English people are not always peu sympa- 
thiques. And the welcome accorded every- 
where to the Water Lily gave its historian 
an exceptionally good chance of portraying 
the Breton character. We cannot exactly 
agree with him as to the likeness between the 
Breton peasants and our own north country- 
men; but in most of the features which he 
ascribes to them he fairly hits the mark. It 
would, perhaps, have been possible, without 
much extra trouble, to sprinkle a few more 
scraps of information over the doctor’s pages. 
It is rather aggravating to be told only that 
in St. Helier’s harbour the rise and fall of 
tide is ‘‘ considerable,’”’ whereas it would have 
been easy to ascertain the correct number cf 
feet which these extraordinary tides do rise. 
Then, if any mention at all was to be made 
of King Gradlon—who, by the way, is usually 
called either Gradlon-mur or plain ‘‘ Grallon ” 
—it would have been as well to find out 
something about so well-known a character 
instead of ‘‘ failing to learn” that he ever did 
anything. Among the few items of informa- 
tion gleaned is one as to the laws of succession 
in Jersey, where we are told, very truly, that 
land descends to the sons in common. But to 
say that there is a law of ‘“ gavelkind,” 
borrowed from France, is to wantonly offend 
the susceptibilities at once of the lawyer and 
the historian. ‘‘ The major” tells us that fogs 
are ‘‘of very frequent occurrence’? among 
the Channel Islands; but, unfortunately, a 
meteorological record lately published shows 
that these islands have an average of only 


for the average of all English lighthouse 
stations ; and, indeed, are less foggy than any 
other English stations except two. It is true 
that they are more foggy in June, during 
which month the Water Lily happened to 
visit them, than at any other time; but, then, 
this isa very different thing from what the 
writer asks us to believe. However, we have 
no desire to make captious criticisms upon a 
volume designed only for light reading, which 
is full of brightness and good humour, and 
may be skimmed through without any severe 
effort even by those who—like the steward of 
the Water Lily—occasionally ‘think they 
don’t feel very well.” E. B. Micaett. 








History of Prices since the Year 1850. By 
Michael G. Mulhall. (Longmans.) 


Untike most contemporary bookmaking, Mr. 
Mulhall’s little volume has called for infinite 
labour on the part of the author, and deserves 
careful study from the reader. The un- 
paralleled cheapness of commodities is the 
most universally important fact of the day. 
It holds a leading place in the life of most of 
us, and no one is altogether beyond the sphere 
of its influence. By some it is heralded as a 
blessing, by others reviled as a curse; but 
whatever be our opinion of its consequences 
it is essential that we should know its nature 
and causes, and our thanks are due to who- 
ever puts this knowledge within our reach. 
And first, to what extent is it true to say that 
there has been a fall in prices? This is a 
difficult matter to establish. The custom of 
statists has hitherto been to compare the sum 
of the prices of commodities at one time with 
their sum at another, and according to the 
result pronounce the one age dearer or cheaper 
than the other. But a system which gives 
equal importance to bread and nutmegs is no 
sure criterion of the cost of living; and Mr. 
Mulhall discards these ‘‘ index numbers”’ for 
what he terms the ‘‘ volume of trade method.” 
For instance, he will fix the respective price 
levels of England in 1870 and 1880 by com- 
paring the cost of the entire bulk of British 
imports and exports in the latter year with 
the cost of an equal bulk assessed at the prices 
of the former year. Such a system, which 
considers not only the number of the articles 
of general consumption, but also the relative 
quantities consumed of each one has, as Mr. 
Mulhall says, every advantage except that it 
involves a great amount of labour. But since 
the labour has been his, and the advantage 
alone is ours, we can give it our unqualified 
approval. 

Starting upon this basis, he establishes 
(1) that prices in Great Britain showed a 
steady rise from 1850 to 1864, but have 
since almost continually declined, so that 
‘* £87 will now buy as much in England as 
£152 in 1864 or £100 in 1841-50” ; (2) that 
world-prices reached their highest point in 
1866 (prices in the United States having gone 
up extravagantly even for gold payments 
during and after the Secession War), and have 
since declined to 5 per cent. below the 1850 
prices ; (3) that this decline arises from a fall 
of 25 per cent. in manufactured goods, 
agricultural produce still standing 11 per 
cent. higher than at the beginning of the 





172 hours of fog in the year against 431 hours 


period. This last point is important, and 
| deserves attention. (ranting that the cost of 
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commodities depends upon the amount of 
human effort needed to be bestowed upon 
them before they can be offered in the market, 
it follows that every step taken to develop 
the division and organisation of labour, to 
increase the use of natural forces and of 
machinery, to improve transport, is a step 
towards lower prices. All these agencies 
have been at work in a high degree since 
1850, but act more strongly in the case of 
manufactured goods than in that of agricul- 
tural produce. Nearly half the world’s work 
is now done by steam; it has risen in quantity 
from six million horse-power to thirty-five 
million since 1850, thus enabling five men to 
produce as much at the present day as eight 
could have done at the earlier date. More- 
over, this vastly-increased quantity of power 
is now applied far more thriftily. The engines 
of our new ocean-steamers do the same work 
as older ones with half the consumption of 
fuel. Mechanical invention is also con- 
stantly adding to the efficiency of its use. 
There were in 1880 ‘£3100 Boston boot- 
making machines in various parts of the 
world, turning out 150,000,000 pairs of boots 
yearly, one man being able with this machine 
to produce from 240 to 300 pairs daily.” 
Applied to transport, this conjunction of steam 
and machinery has reduced land-carriage to 
one-sixth of the charges of 1850, a date when 
railways were in their infancy, not reach- 
ing one-twelfth of the present mileage, and 
probably not doing one-fiftieth of the traffic. 
On the sea it is found that steamers have five 
times the carrying power of sailing vessels of 
the same tonnage; and the enormously in- 
creased use of steam by Great Britain enables 
each individual sailor to effect as much carry- 
ing as four did in 1850. Among other lesser 
causes affecting prices, the electric telegraph 
and telephone—enabling merchants to trade 
with a smaller stock and effect a more 
rapid turnover—and the banking and cheque 
system—saving the use and transport of coin 
—may be singled out. Weare able to do our 
work of exchange in England with £4 of coin 
per head of the population; in France £8 is 
needed ; in backward countries like Spain a 
still larger quantity is used. 

According as such causes have operated 
more or less strongly upon the produc- 
tion of each commodity, so has it fallen 
more or less in price. They have acted least 
in the case of meat and dairy products. The 
principle of the ‘‘ Boston boot machine” is 
inapplicable here. Human ingenuity has only 
been very moderately successful in hurrying 
on nature’s methods of manufacturing beef 
and mutton. No application of steam will 
induce a cow to multiply her yield of milk. 
Thus cattle have not increased as rapidly as 
population in Europe, and not more rapidly 
in the United States. The demands of in- 
creasing numbers requiring an increased 
individual consumption—the consumption of 
meat in Europe has risen 42 per cent. per in- 
habitant during the last thirty years—has to be 
met from the resources of Australia and the 
River Plate; and as the problem of the cheap 
and easy transport of fresh meat is not yet 
fully solved, the new supply has not greatly 
affected the old world price. We find, there- 


fore, a rise of price of 48 per cent. in beef, and 
44 per cent in dairy products, since 1850. 





This more than counterbalances the reduction 
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which improved methods of cultivation, and 
the vast increase in the new cultivated area 
rendered possible by cheap transport, have 
occasioned in all cereals and most plants used 
as the raw material for manufactures. So 
that although wheat is 5 per cent. cheaper— 
in England 20 per cent.—sugar over 40 per 
cent. cheaper, tea stationary, the fact 
remains as before stated that agricultural pro- 
duce is 11 per cent. higher than in 1850. 
When we consider that the causes tending 
to cheapen manufactured goods will continue 
to operate, while the causes keeping up the 
price of meat will remain, and even gradually 
affect cereals also, we are inclined to hold the 
opinion that the great agricultural countries 
will, in the future, have the pull over those 
whose conditions limit them essentially to 
manufacturing industries. England, for 
example, will have every year to export a 
larger bulk of hardware and textile fabrics, in 
order to import the quantity of food required 
to feed its existing population. But, as human 
ingenuity is constantly discovering means to 
increase the output of manufactures at a 
decreased effort, and as each established and 
progressive nation strains every nerve to take 
advantage of this and produce, at least, suffi- 
cient for home consumption, England will 
have a growing difficulty in finding an en- 
larged market. Already our export trade to 
the leading European countries and the United 
States is dwindling. Their economic system 
may be fundamentally erroneous, but it has 
not hitherto brought any convincing disasters 
in its train; on the contrary, the blight of 
Protection does not seem to prevent many of 
their industries competing with ours in 
neutral markets. True, the foreign trade of 
England has trebled since 1850, while that 
of the United States has only doubled; but 
the latter country has increased more rapidly 
in wealth, owing to the development of its 
comprehensive and self-sufficient home re- 
sources. It may do but one-twelth as 
much ocean trade as England, yet its 
merchant fleet’ has a tonnage equal to nearly 
two-thirds that of the latter country ; testify- 
ing to the activity of its trade on its home 
waters. Under such circumstances it will 
probably long retain the fallacy that, in view 
of the commercial diplomacy of nations being 
as hostile and selfish as their political diplo- 
macy, the government of a country so large 
as to contain within its boundaries the latent 
possibilities of supplying itself with almost 
every requisite may call those resources into 
activity by a policy of Protection, even at the 
risk of incurriug the censure of orthodox econo- 
mists. England ought not, therefore, to hope 
for anything like a permanent revival and in- 
crease of her trade with highly organised 
industrial communities such as Germany, 
France, and America have become, but must 
rely rather on such as have little superfluous 
energy after the requirements of their agricul- 
ture are satisfied. She will find these among 
her own colonies and dependencies. Mr. 
Mulhall tells us that Europe consumes British 
manufactures at the rate of six shillings per 
head of its population; the United States at 
the rate of thirteen shillings; our Colonies 
at the rate of ninety-eight shillings per head. 
Among these Australia stands highest, with 
a consumption of one hundred and sixty-six 
shillings per head. Nowthe Australian Colonies 





lare for the most part firmly wedded to free 


trade; and have, moreover, a rapidly increasing 
population. Here, then, is the prospect of a 
secure and expanding market for English 
goods, which she should do all in her power 
to foster and retain. These figures bring the 
importance of Colonial Federation into very 
strong light. 

Although there is much in our industrial 
condition to cause anxiety—the Board of 
Trade returns for the current year, not in- 
cluded in Mr. Mulhall’s calculations, being 
especially alarming—signs of progress and 
prosperity are not wanting. The fact that we 
use steam to do 80 per cent. of our work, as 
against only 36 per cent. on the Continent 
and 56 per cent. in the States, shows 
that we ‘remain fully alive to the great source 
of our commercial pre-eminence, while it 
enables our operatives to turn out cheaper 
work, and yet receive higher wages than 
the Continental average. Equally with the 
Continent, we have had a rise of from 40 to 
50 per cent. in the average wage since 1850, 
while the decline of prices has been more 
marked here than elsewhere. Hence our 
operatives have only to pay 45 per cent. of 
their earnings for food as against a Continental 
average of 55 per cent.; and, despite our 
reputation for thriftlessness, the amount of 
money in savings banks has risen from thirty 
to ninety million pounds in the period under 
survey, Germany alone surpassing us. The 
expansion of our ship-building industry and 
our ocean-carrying trade is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable event of modern commercial his- 
tory. British vessels now carry over one-half 
of the world’s sea-borne merchandise. They 
appear in ever-increasing ratio in the port 
entries of France, Italy, Spain, the United 
States, and several other countries. Not only 
do we own half the world’s shipping, we have 
the further pull of being the only nation 
whose steam tonnage exceeds its sailing ton- 
nage. In 1850 the United States built two- 
sixths of the world’s shipping ; and England 
only one-fifth. The ratio is now more than 
reversed—England builds two-thirds, the 
United States one-sixth. 

It is noticeable that Mr. Mulhall does not 
include the fluctuations in the gold supply 
among the causes affecting general prices. To 
do so he terms a ‘‘delusion.”” If price is 
merely value estimated in gold, it must shift 
with the shifting value of gold. We know 
how largely the gold and silver discoveries 
affected pricesin the sixteenthcentury. Yet, 
now that the credit system is so widely estab- 
lished, coin so little used in exchanges, and 
gold represents so small a ratio to the total 
value of marketable commodities, fluctuations 
in its supply will have a far less effect on 
prices—an effect that will be completely 
swallowed up and hidden by the larger fluc- 
tuations arising from other sources. And so 
we find that prices have declined, although 
the stock of gold has increased in more rapid 
proportion than the total volume of world pro- 
ducts, and although, owing to the credit system, 
‘‘ international trade makes £5 go as far now 
as £12 of the precious metals in 1861-65.” 
The argument of bi-metallists that silver 
must be brought in to aid gold, which is no 
longer able to do the work required of it, is 
therefore contradicted by facts. Their plan, 
if carried out, would not produce the desired 


effect. of raising prices. Nor is their object 
a desirable one. The relative value of all 
commodities to the single one picked out as 
a standard is unimportant ; their relative 
value to each other, and, still more, the 
relative value of man’s labour to the chief 
commodities which he needs, are important. 
So long as wages show a tendency to rise 
and prices to decline complaint is not per- 
tinent. H. Avaay Trrpina. 








AN ITALIAN NOVEL. 


Daniele Cortis: a Romance. By Antonio 

Fogazzaro. (Turin: Casanova.) 

Sia. FoGazzaro has done good service to 
modern Italian literature by the production of 
this striking romance ; and, at a bound, has 
reached a foremost place in the scanty ranks of 
writers of fiction, whose aim is to teach as well 
as amuse. Daniele Cortis is the most widely 
read novel of the year in Italy. Indeed, for 
several years past, none has attained a like 
popularity, and its success is a healthful sign of 
the publictaste. For this proves that a country 
may be inundated with translations and copies 
of high-flavoured French immoralities—nauseous 
studies of so-called real life which are rather 
pictures of abnormal conditions and excres- 
cences, and of so-called psychological inquiries, 
tending mainly to the false conclusion that 
mankind was and is and must be the slave of 
his grosser passions—without losing respect for 
the domestic virtues or belief in the power of 
self-sacrifice and self-control. 

Was it perhaps in recognition of the rarity of 
heroes and heroines such as Daniele and Elena 
that Sig. Fogazzaro has styled his work a 
romance? It is rather a vivid, impetuous tale 
of modern life, full of actuality, and touching 
on the religious and political problems now 
troubling the minds of all earnest Italians. It 
moves with dramatic vigour, contains many 
pathetic scenes, much realistic dialogue— 
realistic sometimes to the verge of incoherence 
—and frequent descriptive touches. Sig. 
Fogazzaro has an artist’s eye for scenery. His 
word-pictures of wind-blown valleys, cloud- 
wreathed peaks, foaming torrents, and rustling 
pines, of sunrise and sunset effects, testify to 
his love of nature and observant knowledge of 
the mountain region on the Venetian side of 
Tirol. 

The opening scene plunges us in medias res, 
among all the personages of the drama at the 
country house of Countess Tarquinia Carré, 
mother to the heroine, Baroness Elena di Santa 
Giulia. Elena’s husband is at the billiard table ; 
and before he has spoken half a dozen 
sentences, we know that this middle-aged 
Sicilian senator is an arrogant ex-sabreur, 
coarse, dissipated and violent, a bad husband 
and a most objectionable son-in-law; that he 
is abhorred by his wife’s family, and that he 
only visits the Carré house in the hope of obtain- 
ing means to settle dishonourable debts. And 
we speedily learn that the pale, sad-eyed young 
woman, tied to him for life, has long repented 
the rashness with which, to escape from the 
spectacle of her mother’s intrigues, she accepted 
the first man who coveted the possession of her 
innocent charms. 

a guests assembled in the hospitable, 
bustling house, is Daniele Cortis, the Countess’s 
nephew and neighbour. He is a wealthy 
landowner, young, handsome, and ambitious, 
and has just been proposed asa candidate for 
Parliament. He is a general favourite, 
although his flighty aunt stands a little in awe 
of him. He is much liked by the old-bachelor 
uncle, Count Ladislao, the head of the family, 
and more than liked by his cousin Elena whow 
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been loving playmates in childhood ; and it had 
been a shock to Cortis on his return a 
travel to find that his little Elena was y 
a bride. Now that she is an unhappy wife, 
his old affection is increased by pity, while her 
interest in him has been quickened by admira- 
tion for his independence of character and 
intellectual force. The old intimacy has 
been resumed. Daniele regards Elena as his 


almost identical with the hypocritical utterances 
of the blackest of the Neri. They likewise—to 
hear them—are bent upon progress and reform. 
Yet, so far, no progress, whether social or 
political, has ever beenffostered in Italy by 
the supporters of the Church. The hero’s 
theories alone—as given by Sig. Fogazzaro— 
would form an interesting study; but it is 
chiefly with his love-history that we wish to 


best friend, and is touched by her vivid sympathy | deal 


with the aims of his life. There is no one that 
understands him so well! But his cousin’s 
delicate conscience has begun to take alarm at 
the warmth of her feeling for her old playmate. 
For his sake, as well as her own, she sees that 
it will be safer to deny herself the dangerous 
delight of his company. Just now, however, 
he is in trouble, and her sympathy throws down 
the wall of reserve she is so painfully building 
up between them. Cortis had been taught to 
believe that his mother died soon after his birth ; 
but now, a few months after his father’s decease, 
he suddenly learns that she was driven from her 
home by her own misconduct, and is still living 
at Lugano. And, together with this intelligence 
comes @ mysteriously worded summons to her 
death-bed. Startled, incredulous, and perplexed, 
he confides the matter to Elena; and she, while 
sharing his doubts as to the truth of the com- 
munication, agrees with him that he must obey 
the call. It isa cruel dilemma. He cannot 
proclaim the nature of his errand, and yet this 
unexplained absence, in the midst of his electoral 
campaign, may probably cost him his seat. 

Daniele’s character is very forcibly drawn. 
He stands out from the canvas a loyal, energetic, 
indomitable man, with a genuine abhorrence of 
all falsity and meanness. Self-controlled, 
unimaginative, and correspondingly hard, his 
acts are guided by principle, never by sentiment 
alone. He has great physical strength and is 
unsparing in his demands on it, never recog- 
nising the need of rest when a night’s work 
may be useful. That most men prefer to 

ut off their tasks to the morrow is a weakness 
e cannot understand. 

He goes to Lugano, finds his mother—by no 
means on her death-bed, only up to her ears in 
debt—a worn-out, but unrepentant, Magdalen, 
who seeks to work on her son’s feelings in 
order to return to the world and enjoy luxu- 
rious ease. Daniele penetrates her shallow 
deceptions, is gulled neither by her sham piety 
nor by her sham affection for himself; but, never- 
theless, thinks it his duty to better her condi- 
tion, and facilitate her return to Italy. While 
busied with this family affair, his friends tele- 
graph to him that the rival candidate will carry 
all before him unless he gets back in time to 
refute certain damaging attacks. By travel- 
ling all night he arrives in time for the meeting, 
and delivers his profession of faith before a 
large and partly hostile assembly. His elo- 
— and sincerity bear down all opposition. 
He is elected after a hard contest, and plunges 
into the whirl of political life in Rome. 

Cortis fills a peculiar position in the Chamber. 
He is, say his enemies, neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl; for, although belonging to the party of 

rogress, he is a most devout and orthodox 

tholic, and, while opposed to papal encroach- 
ments, has faith in the future of the Church, 
and in a species of monarchical and Christian 
democracy. He holds, with Cavour, that no 
government can hope to solve any social problem 
without the aid of religion and the Roman 
Church. Without faith, progress, he thinks, is 
impossible. He deplores and would fain reform 
the abuses of the Church, while remaining its 
obedient and devoted adherent. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that some of his constitu- 
ents should have accused him of belonging to 
the clerical party, of being no fit representa- 
tive of young monarchical Italy. Cortis is 
eutirely sincere in his views, but his words are 





On his return to Villa Carré after the 
political meeting his cousin is gone. She has 
been suddenly carried off, the Countess ex- 
plains, by her terrible husband. Cortis is 
grieved. He needed Elena’s sympathy and 
advice about the new complications caused by 
his mother’s appeal ; he is hurt also by Elena’s 
reserve. She might, at least, have left him 
a letter of farewell, instead of a curt good- 
bye on a visiting card. He does not guess 
that poor Elena has fled to avoid him, and has 
tricked herrapacious husband. At the latter’s 
request she undertook to obtain supplies from 
her mother and uncle, and made him believe 
that she had succeeded. But, on the contrary, 
she has rejected Count Lao’s offered help. 
The banishment to Sicily with which she 1s 
threatened will be preferable to making fresh 
demands on her uncle’s purse. So, at least 
she will be the baron’s only victim, and will 
be far from the man whom it is sin to 
love. She goes to Sicily, falls dangerously 
ill there, but scrupulously abstains from all 
communication with her cousin. She even 
leaves unanswered the impetuous letter in 
which he takes her to task for her abrupt 
disappearance and complains of her neglect 
almost in the tone of a declared lover. 
Cortis is chilled by her silence, but feels no 
resentment. He is too much absorbed in 
politics to have time to analyze his feelings, or 
to miss Elena very acutely. But, on hearing 
of her illness, he realizes the unusual length 
of her absence. His old affection revives ; and, 
informed of her danger by the family doctor, he 
promptly persuades the countess to beard her 
son-in-law and bring Elena back to the main- 
land. The baron, meanwhile, has entirely broken 
with his wife’s family. He is in Rome and 
rapidly going to the dogs. Gambling debts 
have swallowed up not only his fortune and 
Elena’s dowry, but also the funds of a charity 
of which he is the responsible trustee. His 
defalcations are discovered; he is threatened 
with exposure and disgrace; and his wife’s 
efforts to appease his creditors by sacrificing 
money advanced by Count Lao for her private 
use, only stave off the crash for a short time. 

All the leading dramatis personae now meet 
in Rome. Poor Elena, worn with grief and ill 
health, gets small sympathy from her frivolous 
mother, who cannot understand her anxiety to 
save so bad and neglectful a husband from the 
consequences of his own misdeeds. Cortis, 
however, comes toher aid. He penetrates her 
motives and respects her resolve. In one or 
two subtly-woven scenes we are shown the 
working of their unconfessed love, and how this 
strong, brave man and braver woman are nerved 
by it to heroiceffort. And Cortis is also battling 
with an awful doubt sufficient in itself to paralyze 
a weaker soul. Against his own judgment and 
in deference to Elena’s gentler view of the case, 
he has allowed his mother to join him in Rome. 
He soon repents this generosity, for the horrible 
old woman interferes shamelessly in his affairs, 
and tries to rouse scandai respecting his inter- 
course with his cousin. Finally, discovering 
that he is busying himself with Elena’s em- 
barassments, she reveals to him the secret of 
her ruined life. The baron was the man for 
whom she betrayed her husband and to whom 
Daniele owed his existence. At first the hero 
is overwhelmed by this shameful disclosure; but, 
fortunately, his mother has given so many 





roofs of duplicity that there is still room for 
oubt. And the author is careful finally to 
leave his readers in uncertainty on this head. 

Meanwhile Cortis has fallen out with his con- 
stituents ; and, as they cannot grasp his political 
views, he resolves to resign his seat and start a 
newspaper instead. But he has pitilessly over- 
tasked his strength, and on rising to address an 
explanatory farewell to the Chamber of Deputies 
is suddenly prostrated by congestion of the brain. 
Elena witnesses the scene from the ladies’ gal- 
lery; and, heedless of the world’s comments, 
flies to his sick bed, nurses him until all danger 
is past, and saves him from the exciting presence 
of his useless and hysterical mother. 

Thereupon, the valetudinarian Count Lao 
hurries to Rome to his niece’s assistance, and 
undertakes to dispose of the disgraced baron, 
Throughout the cruel complications that arise, 
Elena holds fast to her duty as u wife. She 
feels nothing but contempt for her worthless 
husband, is aware that he almost hates her; 
but knowing that, in his topsy-turvy pride, he 
has sworn to commit suicide rather than accept 
relief from her family, she is bent on saving 
him in spite of himself. That his death would 
be her deliverance only makes her more deter- 
mined that he shall live. The baron is made 
to believe that the government has come to 
his rescue in recognition of his past ser- 
vices. So he accepts the proffered aid, and 
binis himself to leave Europe for ever. But, 
with a lurking doubt lest the Carré family 
should have a finger in the arrangement, he 
makes one condition: Elena must go with 
him. Elena despairingly consents. Is it not a 
wife’s first duty to cleave to her husband ? 
And the sacrifice must be secretly made, or her 
kindred will prevent her departure, and leave 
the baron to his fate. Yet to leave Europe 
is to leave her cousin for ever! Can 
she endure the separation! He is dearer 
than ever to her now, in his weakness and 
depression. The struggle is too bitter. She 
is torn by the conflict. Her courage almost fails, 
and she shrinks from her own decision. How 
can she leave Cortis without a word of farewell, 
without letting him know that he will see her 
no more! Time passes, Cortis is convalescent ; 
and, day by day, Elena battles with her weary 
secret, hoping for some miracle to avert her 
fate. Possibly the baron may change his mind 
and prefer to go without her! She watches for 
the post with feverish dread, and then breathes 
freely until the following morning. But at 
last the summons comes. She is to meet 
her husband in Venice, and there take ‘ship 
for Japan. How she regrets her rash vow! 
It would have been of easier fulfilment 
in Rome; but here, in ner old home, in daily 
companionship with her cousin, and amid 
the scenes where her childish affection had 
grown to a woman’s love, it is terribly hard! 
And Cortis returns her passion; upon that 
point there is no longer any doubt, although 
their love remains pure. Even unsuspicious 
Count Lao has discerned the situation; and, 
with all his trust in his niece, thinks it necessary 
to remind her of the family honour. 

In this desperate strait Elena takes a des- 
perate resolve, She is too much shattered to fight 
through the crisis single-handed. Cortis must 
share her secret; Cortis must decide whether 
love or duty shall conquer. So she shows the 
baron’s letter, and tells him all. His first im- 
pulse is to snatch her to his heart and bid her 
stay ; but he takes the night to reflect. Through 
the silent hours the conflict sways this way 
and that; but at last the fight is over—passion 
mastered by principle. Yearning for Elena, 
knowing that, without her, life will be a 
blank, he responds to her appeal by biddin 
her keep her vow. All struggle ceases, an 
the unhappy woman is nerved to martyrdom by 
her lover’s words. Bravely dumb to the last, 
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she pretends a day’s business in Venice, and 
quits her home without a word of farewell. 
The tragedy of this mute departure is height- 
ened by the bustling farce of her mother’s 
summer fétes and chattering crowds of guests. 
Cortis cannot face this scene; but he stops 
the carriage by the bridge near his house, and 
the lovers exchange a last greeting. But for 
the presence of a third person, also on his way 
to the station, a kind old senator, ignorant of 
the drama of his friends’ lives, the tale might 
have had a different ending. 

From first to last, in her weakness as in her 
strength, the heroine ‘claims our fullest sym- 

athy. She realizes that she loves her cousin 

ong before he knows that he loves her ; and it 
is the very force of her passion that strengthens 
her grasp of duty. It was to avoid the man 
she loved that she bent to the baron’s tyranny, 
and let herself be cut off from her own kindred. 
Her noble, unworldly nature is in perfect con- 
trast with that of her flighty, vulgar-minded, 
parent. And real life attests the truth of 
such contrast. Mothers of the Countess Tar- 
quinia type not seldom have daughters endowed 
with delicate dignity and reserve, capable of 
steadfast love and patient endurance. 

Cortis, his many rare qualities notwith- 
standing, is less sympathetic. There is a strain 
of brutality in his force of character. This 
may be intended. Perhaps the author wishes 
us to infer that his hero was really the 
son of the coarse Sicilian, not of the refined 
Doctor Cortis by whom he had been so tenderly 
trained ; but, whatever the cause, the effect is 
bad. We cannot help feeling that Daniele’s 
love for Elena was of the selfishly receptive 
kind. It would have been humanly impossible 
for him not to respond to his cousin’s un- 
limited and magnetic devotion; but we are 
forced to perceive that love had a very small 
part in his life, and feel assured that, as soon 
as he has regained his bodily strength and 
returned to the world of political affairs, he 
will rapidly recover from her loss. His lack 
of real tenderness is proved by his prompt 
detection of the falsity of his mother's re- 
pentance, and his open contempt for that 
very detestable old woman. For the sake 
of his manhood he skould have shown 
her a semblance of courtesy. Whatever her 
crimes against her husband, she was none the 
less the mother of her son. Nor can we alto- 
gether digest his political creed, which, to say 
the least, is incoherent; and his constituents 
may be pardoned if they mistook Cortis for an 
adherent of the clerical party. This man, who 
displays so much eloquence in preaching a 
Christian democracy of the future, is, neverthe- 
less, on the high road to a narrow, despotic 
intolerance. His want of imagination is shown 
by his arrogant contempt of all opinions 
opposed to his f{own, and is accompanied by a 
corresponding lack of sympathetic insight. In 
every respect this self-complacent, pious 
politician is inferior to the self-doubting, con- 
scientious, agnostic heroine. The reader 
closes the volume with the conviction that 
Elena will probably die broken-hearted in her 
self-imposed exile; but that Cortis will endure 
life with considerable ease, and seldom re- 
member his lost love save in moments of 
physical depression. 

This very dramatic novel has been keenly 
discussed in Italy. Some acute critics praise 
it to the skies; others condemn it, and, dwelling 
on certain obvious faults of style and construc- 
tion, assert that its success is due to its 
religious tone. Meanwhile every one reads it, 
and every literary expert has something to say 
of it. That it has a vivid hold on the imagina- 


tion is proved by the way in which we are moved 

to dissect the characters as though they were 

actual fellow-beings. ; 
We have heard it urged that, after all, 





Daniele’s acquiescence if his cousin’s sacrifice 
was not morality of the higher kind ; and that 
however much it may have been her duty to 
follow her husband, the lover was a pitiful 
fellow to let her go. He had basked in her 
love while in health, allowed her to endanger 
her good name by tending him in sickness ; now, 
therefore, he should have been ready to stand 
by her against the world. These, however, are 
sophisms of the indulgent order common to 
society talk. Elena herself pierced to the 
heart of the question in deciding that, come 
what might, she must abide by her marriage 
vows. And although at so supreme a moment 
Cortis need not have quoted St. Augustine, it 
was only consistent that he should bid her rely 
on the goodness of God. 

Apart from the dramatic and descriptive 
force, the interest and suggestiveness which 
render Daniele Cortis so remarkable a book, it 
is a welcome surprise to find an Italian novel 
proclaiming the principle of free will, in lieu of 
the degrading fatalism deduced from that 
limping hobby-horse of French romance—the 
much abused, ill-understood, law of heredity. 

Linpa VILLARI. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Srr Writt1amM Harpy has resigned the post of 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, and Mr. 
H. C. Maxwell-Lyte has been appointed to 
succeed him. Mr. Maxwell-Lyte is the author 
of a History of Eton, and has been engaged 
for some years upon a History of Oxford. 


Attu Shakspere students will be glad to hear 
that Dr. Aldis Wright has sent to his printers 
the first volume of his second edition of the 
famed ‘‘Cambridge Shakspere.” The succeed- 
ing volumes will follow as fast as his leisure 
allows him to keep them up to the well-known 
high standard of thoroughness which he has 
set himself and, as all his prior work shows, 
attained. 


Messrs. LONGMANS announce a new series 
of historical handbooks, to be called ‘‘ Historic 
Towns,” and to be edited by Prof. E. A. 
Freeman and the Rev. W. Hunt, who were 
both, we may mention, at different times, 
scholars of Trinity College, Oxford. The towns 
will be selected not so much for their local 
importance, as for their connexion with the 
history of the country at large; and the muni- 
cipal or ecclesiastical annals of each will be 
treated chiefly as they throw light upon general 
history. Maps and plans will be given where 
necessary. Among the volumes already 
arranged for are: Manchester, by Mr. G. 
Saintsbury ; London, by the Rev. W. J. Loftie; 
Exeter, by Prof. Freeman himself ; St. Andrews, 
by Mr. A. Lang; The Cinque Ports, by Prof. 
Montagu Burrows; Oxford, by the Rev. C. W. 
Boase; Winchester, by Dean Kitchin; Carlisle, 
by Prof. Mandell Creighton; and York, by 
Canon Raine. 


BerorE the end of this month Messrs. 
Bentley will publish an English edition of 
Major A. W. Greely’s narrative of the Lady 
Franklin Bay expedition of 1881-84, entitled 
Three Years of Arctic Service. The work will 
be in two volumes, illustrated with more than 
one hundred maps, charts, and engravings; 
some of which are from Lieut, Lockwood’s 
original sketches of the farthest northern land 
ever reached, and some from the photographs 
taken by Sergeant Rice, which are likewise the 
only negatives ever brought back from so 
northerly a point. In writing the book, Major 
Greely has been permitted to use all the official 
papers of the expedition, as well as private 
journals now the property of the United States 
Government, 











Messrs. Kegan Pav, TRENcH & Co. have 
in the press a book on Our War Ships in 1886 : 
a Naval Essay, by Sir W. Cusack Smith. An 
imyortant feature in the volume will be a tabular 
list of the fighting ships of the British navy in 
the order of their displacements. 


Ir is proposed to reprint the Index or Table- 
Book to the ‘ Brotherhood and Guestling of the 
Cinque Ports.” The documents to which the 
Index refers are of a most valuable character, as 
throwing light on the on and usages of this 
ancient corporation, and supplying historical 
records in great detail of the commercial and 
naval history of the country. The decrees 
commence in 1433 and close in 1828, recording 
the transactions of the brotherhood during this 
period. Only 250 copies will be printed for 
— fand will be issued by Mr. Elliot 
tock. 


THE new edition of Society in London now in 
the press, which it is intended to publish at the 
price of one shilling, has been carefully revised 
throughout by the “ Foreign Resident” him- 
self. It has also been enlarged by the addition 
of a chapter which will appeal particularly to 
the social circles of the suburbs, and give the 
book generally a larger interest. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
publish shortly a work on The Historical Basis 
of Modern Europe, by Mr. Archibald Weir. 


Messrs. CHatro & WInpDus have in the 
press a new “shilling dreadful ” entitled Our 
Sensation Novel, which is the work of a well- 
known M.P. 


Messrs. KEGAN Paul, TRENCH & Co. will 
publish, in a few days, under the title of The 
Fathers of Jesus, a work which contains, among 
other things, the largest collection yet made of 
Talmudical elucidations of the Gospels, with a 
preface bringing home to contemporary politics 
the argument of the work. 


Two new novels are announced for immediate 
publication by Messrs. Ward & Downey—Oliver’s 
Pride, by Mrs. Oliphant, and A Life’s Mistake, 
by Mrs. Lovett Cameron—the former as a 
shilling volume, and the latter in two library 
volumes. 


Under the Hoof is the title of a new work of 
fiction, dealing on somewhat novel lines with 
the condition of the working-classes, written 
by Mr. John T. Day, and dedicated to Mr. 
Geo. R. Sims. It will be published in January 
by Messrs. Carson & Comerford. 


THE new editions of the well-known “* Wal- 
ford’s Shilling Series” will be ready in a few 
days. All the results of the late General 
Election wili be included throughout; and the 
House of Commons will give, as usual, specially 
collected biographical details. 


Mr. W. HARVEY requests us to state, with 
reference to an announcement which has 
appeared elsewhere, that he has received sole 
authority from the rector of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, to edit the register of that parish, 
as part of an elaborate parochial history, for 
which he has long been collecting materials. 


THE members of the society who style them- 
selves ‘‘The Sette of Odd Volumes,” held their 
monthly meeting on Friday evening last at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, when a large gathering 
met to hear Brother Charles Welsh (the chap- 
man of the Sette) read his paper on ‘‘ Some of 
the Children’s Books of the Last Century,” with 
a few words on the philanthropic publisher of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. Among the visitors pre- 
sent were Sir E. J. Reed, Mr. Norman Maccoll, 
Mr. Charles Keene, and Mr. Robert Farran. 
After Mr. Daniel Kettle(the cosmographer to the 
Sette) had presented his opusculum on ‘‘ Pens, 
Ink, and Paper,” and Mr. Edward Walford had 
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been duly installed as a member of the Sette, 
Mr. Welsh proceeded to the reading of his 
paper, in the course of which he called atten- 
tion to the chief features of his large and unique 
collection of juvenile books of the eighteenth 
century. He showed some rare specimens of 
the ‘‘ Battledores,” which are an evolution 
from the ‘‘ Horn Book,”’ and also some curious 
little chap-books. Not a little amusement was 
excited by the references to the peculiarly free 
and outspoken language which some of them 
contained ; and much interest was taken by all 
present in the remarkable collection of books 
which represented the first forward step made 
in the work of producing suitable literature for 
the young. Mr. Welsh also produced the 
actual account-books of Benjamin Collins, of 
Salisbury, the printer of the first edition of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, containing the hitherto un- 
suspected entries respecting the sale of the copy- 
right of that book, which have recently given 
rise to so much discussion. 


EXCEEDINGLY high prices were reached by 
some of the lots at the first two days of the 
Wodhull sale, which are the more remarkable 
when compared with the prices paid for the 
same books by Mr. Wodhull just one hundred 
years ago. The two volumes of Giordano 
runo’s works, valued chiefly for their magnifi- 
cent French bindings, fetched £365 and £360 
respectively, which Mr. Wodhull had paid for 
them at a sale in Paris in 1791, £6 10s. and 
£13 10s. An Aristotle (Florence, 1548) from 
the library of Diane Poitiers, which Mr. Wod- 
hull had bought for £1 6s., now fetched £205 ; 
and an illuminated MS. breviary of the fifteenth 
century brought £515. All these lots fell to 
Mr. Quaritch. 


On Thursday next, January 21, after the 
conclusion of the Wodhull sale, Messrs. Sotheby 
will offer a memento of Victor Hugo, which it 
is to be regretted should ever have come to an 
English auction room. It is a volume of 
Hetzel’s illustrated edition of Hugo’s works 
(1856), presented by the poet to his god- 
daughter, ‘‘Madame Quatre A.” It contains 
sixty-two photographs of persons and places, 
with signatures and decorative designs by 
members of the Hugo family; and also the 
same number of autograph and other docu- 
ments of personal interest, including the 
original MS. of ‘‘De Génie, Ode a Chateau- 
briand,” &e. 

Pror. G. M. DaLMAzzo is now delivering at 
Rome a course of lectures upon ‘‘ The Relations 
between English and Italian Literature.” Two 
of the lectures, dealing with Shakspere, will 
be given in English as well as in Italian. No 
fee, we may add, is charged for attendance. 


Dr. Kart BreEvt, of Cambridge, has just 
published the Early English romance of “ Sir 
Gowther,” with an elaborate introduction on its 
language, author, source, analogues, &c. 


Dr. WILHELM HERTZ, of Miinich, has pro- 
duced at Stuttgart a pretty volume of 450 pages 
of excellent German translations of Early 
English and French romances and lays of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. He calls it 
Spielmanns Buch. ‘‘ Sir Orfeo” is his English 
specimen. Marie de France is mainly taken for 
French, her Lanval, Ivonek, Deux Amants, 
Frene, and Eliduc being translated. Guinga- 
mor, Tydorel, &c., with a valuable introduction 
and notes, complete the volume. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Sin JaMEs STEPHEN will contribute an article 
on ‘The Codification of the Land Laws” to 
the February number of the National Review, 
which will also contain a paper by the Bishop 
of Peterborough on ‘‘Church Patronage.” 





Mr. R. D. BuackmorE will contribute a 

m, entitled ‘‘The Charge of Death,” to the 

t number of Mr. Francis George Heath’s 
new magazine Jilustrations, which Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, & Co. will have ready 
next week. The same number will contain 
‘*Fabledom,” by Mr. F. E. Hulme; an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘ Fishing,” by Mr. R. B. 
Marston; a ghost story by Mr. H. C. David- 
son ; ‘‘ Fern Gossip” by the editor, and other 
illustrated articles. 


A NEW weekly newspaper, the Kensington 
Review, will appear at the end of this month. 
It is ‘“‘ the outcome of a movement among the 
Constitutional party in the west of London.” 


THE February number of Cassell’s Magazine 
will contain a description of a meeting and 
soirée of the Royal Society, with a sketch taken 
on the spot by a privileged artist. 

TueE Rev. J. Everard will contribute a paper 
on ‘‘Some Mistakes about Prayer” to the 
February number of the Quiver. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Dr. CasraAk RENE GREGORY has been elected 
associate professor of New Testament Greek 
and :Palaeography at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore. Dr. Gregory was born at 
Philadelphia, where his father is now Vice- 
Principal of Girard College. Since 1873 he has 
been engaged in Biblical studies and researches 
on the continent of Europe and in England. 
In 1884 he was appointed privat docent at 
Leipzig, where he had previously taken the 
degree of Ph.D.; and in the same year he pub- 
lished the first volume of the Prolegomena 


to the eighth edition of Tischendorf’s Greck 
Testament. 


Mr. GEorGE Henry Emmott, formerly 
scholar of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and after- 
wards law lecturer at the Owens College, 
Manchester, has also been appointed associate 
professor of Logic and Ethics, and lecturer on 
Roman Law, at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Mr. Frank T. Stockton has just completed 
a long novel, the first that he has written. 


THE Society of American Engravers, of New 
York, is now at work upon the blocks of a 
** Portfolio of American Wood-Engravirg,” 
which, it is stated, will present some of the 
finest specimens of wood-engraving and cut- 
printing ever produced in America. It will be 
published some time during the year by Messrs. 
Harper & Bros. There are eighteen members 
of the society, and each will contribute a block 
containing not less than 40 or more than 90 
square inches. To make the work in all points 
as satisfactory as possible, the engravings will 
be printed under the supervision of the en- 
gravers themselves, who will reject any 
imperfect impressions. The ‘ Portfolio” will 
be published in three forms: a popular edition, 
an artists’ edition, and an ¢dition de luxe. 


Miss Mary ANDERSON will contribute to an 
early number of Lippincott’s Magazine remi- 
niscences of her recent visit to England, giving 
her impressions of London audiences and 
London society. 


AN interesting series ef lectures on ‘‘ The Life, 
Customs, Laws, and Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians,” illustrated by stereoscopic slides, 
is in course of delivery at Eliot Square, Boston, 
by Mr. Lysander Dickermann. If we are not 
mistaken, this is the first comprehensive series 
of lectures on Egyptian subjects which has 
been offered to American audiences since the 
famous lectures of Gliddon, delivered nearly 
forty years ago. Mr. Dickermann, an earnest 
and devoted student of Egyptology, is, perhaps, 
the only Transatlantic man of letters who can 
be said to be seriously qualifying himself for a 





position among the Egyptologists of Europe. 
The Andover Review for April, 1885, contained 
a remarkable article by Mr. Dickermann on 
“‘The Deities of Ancient Egypt,” in which a 
careful study of all the best authorities was 
apparent. That this article is the first chapter 
of an important work on Ancient Egypt, which 
Mr. Dickermann has had for some time in 
progress, is, we believe, no secret in the literary 
circles of Boston. 


Messrs. D. AppLeton & Co., of New York, 
have issued a Spanish translation of Hugh 


Conway’s Called Back, under the title of 
Misterio. 


THE French Société Américaine has awarded 
its gold medal for 1885 to Dr. Daniel G. 
Brinton, for his works on the aboriginal 
languages of America, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


SONNET. 
I, wuo have lived as if the blessed light 

Were such a thing as needs must last alway, 

And so have left the thoughts I had to say 
Until my mood and they were tuned aright, 
Yet sometimes feel a pang of strange affright 

Lest—all unheralded by twilight grey, 

And slow, sweet fading of the pleasant day— 
Death should drop suddenly the veil of might. 


Oh! Death, bethink thee that my years are young 
And in my soul is still the breath of Spring, 
That the fair speech that trembles on my tongue 
Must die with me, a fruitless, still-born thing ; 
Think of the many songs as yet unsung, 
And all my lady’s praises still to sing ! 


F. D. BLOMFIRLD. 








THE ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


WE quote the following letter from a recent 
number of the Sydney Herald : 
Milson’s Point. 

‘Some years ago, I believe, the famous philo- 
logist, Prof. Max Miiller, whose writings on 
linguistic science have rendered his name a house- 
hold word in the cultured circles of every civilised 
land, wrote to a friend in Sydney impressing on 
him the need there was that steps should be taken 
to preserve the aboriginal languages of this con- 
tinent before the rapidly approaching extinction of 
the remaining tribes became an accomplished fact. 
In making this statement I speak from, perhaps, 
an imperfect remembrance of a newspaper para- 
graph, and, therefore, it is open to correction. 
The recommendation of a scholar of Max Miiller’s 
exceptional attainments and distinction is un- 
deniably worthy of consideration in high quarters ; 
and it would be interesting to know what effect 
has resulted from the great philologist’s well-timed 
advice. It can hardly be out of place to remind 
those who are concerned in the progress of philo- 
logical science, as well as for the honour of 
Australia, that golden opportunities are fast slip- 
ping away—never to return. 

** The Tasmanian race of blacks is already extinct, 
and its language is no longer spoken. To Dr. 
Milligan, ot Launceston, we owe the chief, though 
imperfect, remains of the language of the island 
tribes. The Victorian aborigines have dwindled 
down from thousands to hundreds within my 
memory. What records of the Victorian abori- 
ginal dialects are left? Lengthy vocabularies, 
with but scant grammatical information, are to be 
found in the elaborate work compiled by Mr. R. B. 
Smyth for the Victorian government; and, pro- 
bably, the most valuable unprinted collection of 
Victorian lingual remains is that commenced many 
years ago by Mr. E. Curr, author of Recollections 
of Squatting. Mr. Curr had great facilities for 
compiling aboriginal vocabularies, I believe, on 
both sides of the Murray, and made use of his 
opportunities. After spending much labour in 


collecting what he could of the native dialects in a 
form suitable for publication, I understand that 
Mr. Curr offered his MS. to the government, 
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which, perhaps thinking it had done enough in 
printing Mr. Smyth’s work, declined the offer. 

“So much for Tasmania and Victoria; and it 
may be asked, What has been done in this matter 
in New South Wales? This is a question not easy 
to answer fully. The earliest work undertaken in 
any part of Australia appears to be the Australian 
Grammar of the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld, printed at 
the Herald Office so far back as 1834; and there is 
a second little work by the same author. In 1866 
the government printed, in excellent style, the 
Rev. W. Ridley’s scholarly work on the Kamilaroi, 
Dippil, and Turuwul dialects, the last-named being 
the language of the now extinct tribes of Sydney 
and Botany districts. The government was so 
satisfied with Mr. Ridley’s work that it published 
a second edition in 1871, with additions, the result 
partly of journeys made by Mr. Ridley at its 
special request to the localities of the various 
tribes. The language of the South Australian 
blacks has received some attention at the hands of 
the Rev. G. Taplin and others. 

‘Still, the work which has been done both 
by private and public effort, up to the pre- 
sent time, in all these colonies, falls far short 
of what is required for a complete treatment, 
or even survey, of the aboriginal tongues; and, 
as time is of supreme importance in this 
matter, there can be no harm in reviving the ques- 
tion of their preservation for scientific purposes. 
The mother-colony of the Australian group has 
recently covered itsel€ with honour by sending 
troops to serve with Wolseley. There remains for 
it now to draw upon itself the approbation of the 
scientific world by a national undertaking of high 
import and comparatively little cost by taking 
measures to collect all it is now possible to gather 
of the fast-disappearing aboriginal languages. 
There can be small doubt that the governments of 
the other colonies would offer every facility, and 
perhaps be eager to share in a work of such a 
character. The urgency for early action is obvious. 
Not only are the tribes dying out, but unwritten 
language is subject to such rapid alteration as to 
materially change in many instances its vocabulary 
and structure in a single generation. Especially 
is this the case among mountain and woodland 
tribes, such as the Australian aborigines mostly 
are. Itis very improbable that a private indivi- 
dual could accomplish a work like that of reducing 
to writing the languages of the still existing tribes 
in the various colonies; but if the government 
were to entertain the suggestion, made in the first 
instance by Prof. Max Miiller, of preserving the 
dialects while it is possible to do so, it would not 
be difficult to carry it out on a well-considered 
plan. 

‘*T am conscious that, in venturing to make the 
foregoing remarks, I have pleaded the cause of the 
aboriginal languages but feebly, and that the 
proposal to initiate a national and scientific under- 
taking would meet with more attention if it came 
from an influential quarter. Still, I am inclined 
to think, when I look round at the rapid material 
— of this prosperous colony, that there must 

at least a section of the people who would 
welcome such a movement as that contemplated, 
and who would prefer to see New South Wales 
take the lead in so very natural and laudable an 
enterprise. It has been well for these colonies to 
show the older nations that they can send forth 
athletes and soldiers able to hold their own with all 
comers. It has been still better to publish accounts 
of our educational efforts ; but it will be more con- 
ducive to that honourable repute a young nation 
should aspire to if the Australian people show their 
willingness to add something to the world’s com- 
mon stock of knowledge, as they may, by rendering 
available for the purposes of comparative philology 
and allied science the linguistic treasures which 
still lie around them. 

“ JoHN W. RoGeErs.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A ‘* DIET” FOR IRELAND. 
Tangier, Marocco : Jan. 10, 1886. 

All readers know that the ACADEMY is not a 
political paper, and that’ communications on 
other than literary subjects are uncommonly 
apt to find their way into the limbo of the 
waste-paper basket. Perhaps, however, the 
doom may be avoided when politics are con- 
nected with literature. 

Every province of Austro-Hungary (the Dual 
Empire which should, and will, be tripled to 
Austro-Hungaro-Slavonian) enjoys the greatest 
advisable amount of ‘‘ Home Rule ’ by means 
of its own Landstag or Diet. The little 
volumes, each in the local dialect, containing 
the rules and regulations for legislative pro- 
cedure are broadcast over the country; and I 
would especially recopmmend those which con- 
cern the Diet of Istria and—a thing apart—the 
Diet of Trieste city to the many who are now 
waxing rabid with alarm at the idea of an Irish 
Parliament in the old house on College Green. 

In 1883, I undertook a detailed study of 
Diets in general; but first sickness and then 
a decidedly more interesting work intervened. 
Englishmen who are willing to take a lesson 
from abroad will find such a task the reverse of 
unprofitable. A certain school of politicians, 
which aims mainly at destroying whatever is, 
and to whom an aristocratic empire is a red 
rag to a rageous bull, have ignored the fact, 
still true as when the saying was first said, that 
if Austria did not exist she would have to be 
invented. Even they may be interested to 
learn that the tie by which she connects such a 
host of various nationalities—differing in speech, 
religion, manners, customs, and interests—is the 
local Diet, which satisfies the aspirations of 
every reasonable man to ‘‘ Home Rule.” 

The local Diet (Landstag) offers the immense 
advantage of submitting to the discussion of 
experts provincial questions which, in the shape 
of Bills sent up to the much over-worked 
Imperial Parliament (Reichstag), would be dis- 


Otherwise the t assembly in Vienna, as in 
London, would be placed in a false position, 
which, ‘‘like a wrong focus in photography, 
distorts every object.” 
The local Diet encourages decentralisation ; 
the growing evil of Europe being that of 
crowded cities and over-populated capitals, 
where wealth may prosper but where man 
decidedly decays—in fact becomes non-viable. 
Hence Mandarin T’seng is reported to have said 
that the strength has gone out of England; and 
it surely will go when we have a great majority 
of town population. 
The local Diet acts as a distributor to wealth ; 
and we all know that questions of self-govern- 
ment rest mainly on the solid base of £ s. d. 
When absentee landlords carry their money to, 
and never fail to spend the season in, the 
metropolis, reserving their economy for home 
residence, local industries cannot but suffer. 
The provincial Diet meets, we will say, two 
months before the Imperial Parliament; and 
creates a kind of sub-season in the provincial 
capital, which, like Dublin and Edinburgh, 
never forgets that she was once a real capital. 
The deputies take their families into them and 
art of the revenue and income drawn from the 
and is returned to the land. 

As with us, dire consequences were predicted 
for Magyar Home Rule in Pesth and for 
Czech Home Rule in Prague, which would 
soon swamp the German element and 
eat up the landlords. Now there is a 
notable social resemblance between the 
Magyar and the Irish Kelt, nor will anyone 
pretend that the animosity in the sister island 
against foreign rule is hotter in 1886 than was 
that of the Magyar against Austria in 1848-50. 
Yet the latter learned only moderation from 
Home Rule, and he is now a loyal subject. If, 
however, any especial defence for the landlord- 
class be temporarily necessary, this can be done 
by counting acres instead of noses, till increased 
national prosperity, and a sense of having had 
justice dealt to the people, shall allay the ill- 
feeling. 

The local Diet has at times proved trouble- 
some by intermeddling with Imperial questions ; 
for instance in Croatia, which has produced a 
Slavonian Parnell—men both to be honoured 
for the energy and persistency with which they 
have claimed liberty for their fellow country- 
men. But these troubles are good in one 
point : far better an outburst in open air than 
in confinement, where the strength of the 
explosion is immensely increased. In normal 
times the limits of Seok editiedinran studiously 
kept, as they are exactly laid down, and every 
member knows his competency or incom- 
petency to lay a measure before the House. A 
law officer of the crown, appointed ad hoc, 
attends every meeting of the local Diet, and 
can veto debate upon questions beyond its 
legislative sphere. 

I believe that the study of these little 
volumes, treating upon the local Diets of 
Austria, will suggest to England not only a 
Parliament in Dublin, but a similar assembly 
in Edinburgh and in Carnarvon ; furthermore, 
that if they prove useful and important, as they 
promise to do, England will presently be 
distributed into circuits or districts, each pro- 
vided with its own Diet. 

RIcHARD F. Burton. 


ee 





THE DATE OF ‘‘ THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 
Dublin : Jan. 11, 1886. 


The only clear external evidence of the date 
of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ” is the 1598 entry 
in the Stationers’ Register; but the date 1599 
or 1596 has been generally accepted. It has 
not, as far as I know, been noticed that a 








posed of by a ‘‘ Massacre of the Innocents,” | 


sonnet in Griffin’s ‘‘ Fidessa’”’ (1596), is, perhaps, 
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connected with the song in act iii., sc. ii., of 
“The Merchant ”’ : 


© Tell me a is fancy (= love) bred 
Or in the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
_ Reply, reply. 
It is engender’d in the eyes, 
With gazing fed.”’ 
Compare “‘ Fidessa,”’ sonnet 43 : 


‘© Tell me of love sweete love who is thy sire, 
Or if thou mortall or immortall be ; 
Some say thou art begotten by Desire, 
Nourisht with hope, and fed with fantasie : 
Ingend’red by a heavenly goddesse eye.”’ 
Did Griffin borrow from Shakspere, or Shak- 
spere from Griffin, or both from a common 
Or is the resemblance accidental ? 
EDWARD DOWDEN. 


source ? 








SWIFT AS A SUBJECT OF EXAMINATION, 


Liverpool: Jan. 12, 1886. 
Swift has not been so completely ignored in 
Civil Service Examinations as Mr. Sargent, in 
his review of Swift's Letters in the last number 
of the ACADEMY, seems to suppose. In the 
paper on English Literature set by the present 
Bishop of London in the first Indian Civil 
Service Examination in 1855, there is one 
uestion on the Drapier’s Letters, and another on 
the Battie of the Books. As a consequence, 
every well-prepared candidate in English 
literature, either at Indian or Colonial Office 
Examinations has, I suspect, been, from that 
day to this, fairly acquainted with Swift at 
first-hand. 
May I suggest the sermon “ On Sleeping in 
Church” as an additional item in the proposed 
supplemental volume ? 8. H. Boutt. 








‘*HOGMANAY”’—AN ETYMOLOGY. 

New University Clu»: Jan. 11, 1886. 
Seeing in a leading weekly paper ‘‘ Hog- 
manay” identified with New Year’s Day in- 
stead of New Year’s Eve, its correct meanirg, 
Iam reminded of a conjecture which occurred 
to me the first time, I think, that I met with 
the word. Before making it public I have 
taken the precaution of consulting the new 
edition (1880) of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, 
in order to be sure that I had not been an- 
ticipated and that there was no other suggested 
etymology that I liked better. More than a 

quarto page of small type is devoted to ‘‘ Hog- 

manay.” It is variously derived from Dutch, 
from the Irish Oghams, and from French (au 
qui, jour de l'an; au qui, menez ; andl’ Homme est 
né—the two last surely more appropriate to 
Christmas Day). I propose hodie mane, ** to-day 
this year, to-morrow next year”: comparing 
én xal véa, “the old moon at the new,’ 
applied to the last day of the month. It will 
not be objected that mane should have been 
cras. As is well known, cras has disappeared 
from the Romance languages, and been re- 
placed by derivatives of mane (demain, domane, 
manana). The word is Lowland Scotch, used 
also in Northumberland; and a Latin origin is 
intrinsically more probable than a French or 
Celtic, pom | at least as probable as a Low 

German, W. Wayie. 


‘* DISSYLLABLE.” 
University of London : Jan. 11, 1886. 
The barbarism “‘ dis-syllable ” finds its way 
into strange places, but it startles one to dis- 
cover it in the columns of the ACADEMY. We 
have as yet been spared dis-ptych, dis-morphous, 
dis-stich : how long shall we escape these mon- 
strosities if we allow dis-syllable ? 7 the way, 
Liddell und Scott’s note on as is me un- 
<elligible : ‘‘in composition, ot Mg @ conson. 
xcept before ¢ @7 ux) s is dropped.” Can 





any one quote an instance of d:e-0- 8:0-6-, di0-1-, 
dio-u, or bic-x in any Greek word ? 
A. 8. WILKINS. 
[‘‘ Dissyllable,”” however wrong, seems to be 
the form reco in the English, and also 
in the French, Sidtlenasten. —Ep. ACADEMY]. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, com, 18, 5 pm. London Institution: “The 
= ot Venice. zoe the ane nye “in and in 
Royal Academ 
the Fighteontl Cen » ITT., by ode 


iL, “The Sam 
ditions of of the Creation and the Deluge,” by ChaiRev. 


T. yy il 
Geograp y ee Hill Slopes of 


Tongking. ” by Mr. J. G. 
TuEsDAY, Jan. 19. 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 


Astronomical Th » 
= eory of the Great Ice Age,” I., by 


7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘ Further Notes on the 
Progress of the Working Classes in the Last Cen- 
tury,” by Dr. R. Giffen. 

8 7 Civil En; : “Gas-producers,” by 
Mr. F. J. Rowan; * Tne jninsions a of a Blue 
Heat on Steel and Iron.” by M E. Stromeyer. 

8.30 p.m. Zocgaiont: The Butterflies of the 
Genus Parnassius,”” by Mr. H. J. oy “Some 





New Exotic Amphipoda from, Sin re and New 
Zealand,” by the Rev. T. R_ R. Ste bing ve u/s of 
ea <= of ee: ae fly New s . oe d- 
el omas; ‘ aren ew peacts 
= from the C Cent ral Pacific,” 
‘WEDNESDAY, Jan. 20,8 Society of Aste: 
of Experiments on Mec ical Motors ¢ Trem- 


ft. made at tthe Antwerp Exhibition,” 1 by Capt. 


— Galton 
Dialectical: “The Pocneaice of a Posi- 
tivist’ Communtty. La oe sidn 
AY, Jan. 21 ot lectivutien : “The 
yo ws of the eye Ice Age,” II., 
y Prof, Ball. 
30p.m. Royal Society. 
7p.m. London Institution “The Distribution 
of Electric Power,” by Prof erry. 
8 p.m. Royal aia: Jy, fs in England in 
the Eighteenth Cues: ”IV., by Mr. Hodgson. 
8 P m. ean: “The Cotaloan? by Dr. Max- 
well M : mrongyius & Axei and its Affinities,” 
by Prot, if Gobbold “Fossil Plants from Mull,” by 
J. = Gardner. 


p.m. Chemical : “The Influence of Silicon on 
the Pho ies of Cast we IIL., by Mr. T. Turner ; 
hemical Action Mr. A Pure Oultivatiops of 


G. H. Bailey; ‘‘ The 

o-Oromophil lic Acids,” + Mr. E. Stallard ; 
“6 aime a and the Constitution of Sul- 
phites,” ‘by and Mr. T. Shimidzu ; 
ae 7 De. Wt tic Acid ona some of its Derivatives,” 
by Dr. H. Perkin, jun., and Mr. A. Calman. 

30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Wampar, on 22,8p.m. Society of Arts: “Burma, t 

5"3 Se ouatty, and the of the Bramas? ~ 


8 p.m. Phiiol cal: A Dictionary E b 
Dr. 3. A. Hi, Murra - pee We 


urray. 
.m. Royal Institution : at, mas Y d 
the ave The by Prof. 1 — 


SaTuRDAY, Jan. 23, 3 p.m. Royal Tnetitution : “The 
ay Theory of the Great Ice Age,” IIL, 
vy 
8p.m. Physical Society: “ ie on the paper 
by Prot. Ramsay and Dr. Young on Some 
Thermodynamical Relations, by ameme. Ww. = 
and Jo **Note on 
r. J. W. Clark on the Determin ation of the H eas 
Capacity of a Thermometer,” by Mr. A. W. Clayden. 








SCIENCE. 


Ovid’s Tristia. Book I. The Text Revised, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 8. G. 
Owen. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


Tus is the first instalment of an intended 
edition of the five books of Ovid’s Tristia. 
Though small and unpretending in appear- 
ance and bulk, it is executed with remarkable 
care. The commentary, besides utilising the 
available materials accumulated by five cen- 
turies of Ovidian study, has had the high 
advantage of being submitted, during its 
passage through the press, to the critical 
inspection of several eminent English scholars, 
Mr. Roby, Mr. Evelyn Abbott, and Prof. A. 
8. Wilkins. No difficulty is passed over; and 
very generally the judgment of the editor 
will, I think, approve itself to the not over 








large number of those who believe, with me, 
that the works of Ovid make up for the 
absence of the highest qualities of a poet by 
the fineness of their language, its variety at 
different periods of the poet’s life (contrast 
the Amores with the Zristia), its metrical 
finish, and the interest which must always 
attach to a career so fortunate ended 80 
miserably. 

Mr. Owen’s work follows in the train of a 
considerable number of recent German edi- 
tions and monographs. There is, to begin 
with, the last edition of Merkel (1884) in 
which the text of the Zristia has been con- 
stituted by Ehwald; somewhat later that of 
Giihtling ; the excellent dissertation of Tank 
(1879); and the monographs of Griber, 
Koch, Lorentz, Washietl. Partly from 
these, partly from English and French 
sources, have been drawn the materials 
of the five chapters of the Introduction, 
which discuss the life, works, friends, exile, 
and literary importance of Ovid. Much in 
these, I believe, will be new to English 
Duck | readers, more especially the chapter on the 
Tris- | poet’s friends, which is largely based on the 
valuable dissertations of Graber. A careful 
study has been made of Munro’s interesting 
paper on Ovid’s voyage to Tomi in his Hluc- 
dations of Catullus. 

But the most important and by far the 
most original part of this volume is the 
apparatus criticus on which the text of 
Book I. is founded. Mr. Owen has published 
for the first time a collation of the famous 
Laurentian Codex, on which the criticism of 
Ovid largely depends. In the Tristia this 
MS. is imperfect; a great part of Book I., 
parts of III. and IV., and all V. are lost ; and 
some portions even of the surviving text are 
not in the original handwriting. Nevertheless 
small as is the amount which it contributes 
to Book I., its publication stamps the volume 
as one of no ordinary value. From EI. v. to 
El. xi. (the last of the book) we now know 
e | accurately what the first scribe of L wrote ; 
and to know this is to start from something 
like an assured basis for reconstituting the 
text of these elegies. To supplement the 
deficiencies of L Mr. Owen has given colla- 
tions of three other thirteenth-century MSS. : 
(1) G, at Wolfenbiittel; (2) H, a vellum 
MS. at Holkham, in the library of ‘the Earl of 
Leicester ; and (3) V. Vaticanus, 1606. These 
three he considers of equal value. Of the 
Holkham codex I can speak from personal 
knowledge, having collated it throughout 
for my edition of the Jbis. 

The commentary seems to be carefully 
executed, with perhaps an excess of gram- 
matical elucidation. I note one or two pas- 
sages where I differ from it. 

i. 2. 25. Nec letum timeo: genus eat miser- 
bile leti. The note has miserabile leti genus 
est (td quod timeo). This is wrong; the poet 
says: ‘‘I do not fear death: but the kind 
of death is one to arouse commiseration ” 
(ib. 80). Non ut... Delicias uideam, Nile 
vocose, tuas. Why should Delicias mean any- 
thing but “‘amusements’”? Surely there is 
no idea of “ darlings” or ‘“‘ pets,” as the note 
suggests. iv. 9. The editor adopts Roth- 
maler’s conj. Pinea texta sonant pulsu, 
stridore rudentes. The MSS. have pulsi, 


rightly, I think; sonant is to be supplied 
for the asyndeton compare iii. 


from sonat; 
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99, Et uoluisse mori moriendo ponere sensus 
where we now know that et before moriendo is 
unsupported. It is interesting to know that 
in the familiar line, Omnia iam fiunt fiert quae 
posse negabam, the last word is very proble- 
matical. L' has negabat, L? negabit. Riese 
writes negaut, Owen negabant, with more 
probability, I incline to think. Not equally 
plausible, perhaps, is the new conjecture (ix. 
35) Esto et iam miseris pietas, which, indeed, 
cannot be thought necessary; for the MS. 
reading, est etiam m. p., is perfectly intel- 
ligible, as translated by Mr. Roby, and ought 
not to have been altered. x. 1, 2, Est mihi, 
sitque precor flauae tutela Mineruae Nauis. It 
seems very improbable that flauae tutela 
Mineruae can mean anything but ‘I have, 
and long may I have, a ship that yellow- 
haired Minerva guards ;”” whereas the version 
given in the note—‘‘ My guardian sign is 
yellow-haired Minerva, and long may it 
remain so,” reserving “and my ship” fora 
new clause—is misleading. R. Ents. 








OBITUARY. 
PROFESSOR MORRIS. 


RATHER more than half a century ago there 
appeared in the Magazine of Natural History a 
description of certain strata at Woolwich, by a 
young amateur geologist, at that time almost 
unknown in scientific circles. This slender 
paper was the first published work of John 
Morris. In early life he was engaged in 
business as a pharmaceutical chemist, at Ken- 
sington; but though this remained for many 
years his daily vocation, science was at all 
times his favourite avocation. Such leisure as 
he could snatch was mainly devoted to the col- 
lection of materials for a ‘‘ Catalogue of British 
Fossils” —a work of great importance, which 
he first published in 1843. His love of 
palaeontology found further expression in the 
important monograph on the _ ‘‘ Oolitic 
Mollusca,” contributed jointly with Dr. Lycett 
to the Palaeontographical Society. For two 
and twenty years Mr. Morris occupied the chair 
of geology in University College, London; and 
the best estimate of his character is to be 
obtained from those who had the advantage of 
studying under him. It is they who remember 
his fervent enthusiasm as a teacher, and his 
wealth of information, ready at all times to be 
eloquently poured forth, on any branch of 
geology, mineralogy, or palaeontology; but 
above all else, it is they who have profited by 
his kindly encouragement to young students. 
When most other men of his ability would have 
been accumulating wealth by professional work, 
or increasing their own reputation by research, 
Morris was content to sit patiently with a few 
students in front of a drawer of specimens, or 
to accompany them to some geological section, 
where he was never tired of discoursing on his 
favourite science. It was this spirit of self- 
denial, this generous surrender of himself for 
the sake of others, that invariably converted 
his pupils into friends. Scarcely anyone passed 
through Prof. Morris’s course without looking 
up to the master with veneration and affection. 
But while ever ready to open his rich treasures 
of knowledge in conversation, he could rarely 
be induced to put his thoughts on permanent 
record. He has thus failed to do justice to 
himself; and the published writings which he 
has left behind offer but a dim reflection of the 
true power of the man. His worth was, 
however, ungrudgingly recognised by his 
fellow-workers. More than thirty years ago 
Murchison selected him as a companion in two 


when Sedgwick’s powers failed, Morris was 
called to act as Deputy Woodwardian Professor. 
The University of Cambridge conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of M.A., and the 
Geological Society awarded to him the first 
Lyell Medal. Those who had not the advan- 
tage of personal acquaintance with the genial 
professor may be referred to a portrait which 
accompanied a sketch of his life in the Geological 
Magazine for 1878. Born at Homerton, on 
February 19, 1810, he had nearly completed his 
seventy-sixth year when removed by death on 
the seventh of this month. F, W. RuDLER. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INDO-EUROPEAN NOUN AND VERB, 
Stroud: Jan, 11, 1886, 

Prof. Fick has pointed out (Bezzenberger 
Beitr. Bd. I.) what he terms ‘‘das schine 
griechische Nominalgesetz, wonach der wurzel- 
hafte e- Vocal im ‘Seca Umfarbung zu o 
erfabrt wihrend die iibrigen Vocale im Verbal- 
und Nominalstamme gleichlauten.” Thus Aeye- 
Te: Aoyo-s, &c. <A violation of this law is, how- 
ever, evident in the voc. sing. of the o declen- 
sion where Adye stand in the place of Aoyo—the 
form one might expect. Explanations of this 
anomaly on purely phonetic grounds have been 
offered, but with questionable results (cf. Brug- 
man Curt. Stud., Bd. IX., p. 370). Now Prof. 
Sayce (Techmers Ztschft. Bd. I.) has shown that 
the Indo-European verb originally sprang from 
the noun, and that primitively there was no 
such distinction between these two parts of 
speech as that with which we are at present 
acquainted. Recognising therefore the syn- 
tactical connection between verb and noun in 
the earlier stages of the growth of language, it 
is not difficult to understand how the analogy 
of the verbal forms might have operated in the 
formation of nominal forms and vice-versd. 
There can be no difficulty then in referring 
Adye to Aéye, a8 far at least as the termination is 
concerned, 7.e., the final -o of * Adyo has become 
-e (Adye) by the analogy of Adve. An objec- 
tion to this theory has however been raised, on 
the ground that the eofAdye is identical with 
the ¢ of otter, &c. This I am ready to admit; 
for it only goes to support the very view I have 
put forward. Let us suppose for instance, that 
as by the side of ofa: there existed ofke, so by 
the side of * &yo (&yos) there existed a form 
tye, we see at once that we have a form which 
is common to both noun and verb, with the 
possible original signification in either case of 
‘‘leading.” A similar change has thus taken 
place as in the vocative ; that is the termination 
-ot (ofxor) has become -«: (of«e:) by the analogy of 
the verbal termination (Aéye:), otherwise it is 
very difficult to see how these anomalies are to 
be explained. E. SIBREE. 


P.S.—Since arriving at the above conclusions 
Prof. Sayce has shown mea pamphlet on the 
Greek diphthong « by Smyth (Gottingen 1885), 
where $épe: is referred to the locative sing. 








CORSSEN AND DEECKE. 
Settrington Rectory: Jan. 12, 1836. 

In his article on ‘‘ Recent Etruscan Re- 
searches,” in the AcADEMY of last week, 
Prof. Sayce states that Corssen’s big book, 
which was to have settled the question once for 
all, ‘‘ collapsed like a bubble under the brief 
and trenchant criticism of Dr. Deecke.” Prof. 
Sayce will, I am sure, allow me to remind him 
that Dr. Deecke’s pamphlet, which was pub- 
lished in May, 1875, was, as the author acknow- 
ledges, in great part merely an amplification 
and restatement of my own argument, which 
appeared six months before in the Athenaeum 
(No, 2,454, November 7, 1874). Corssen’s book 





Continental tours for geological work; and | appeared. 


had collapsed before Dr. Deecke’s pamphlet 
Isaac TAYLOR. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Royal Astronomer of Ireland (Prof. R. 
S. Ball) will deliver a course of three lectures 
at the Royal Institution on ‘‘The Astronomical 
Theory of the Great Ice Age” on Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday of next week. The 
evening meetings begin on Friday next 
(January 22), when Prof. Tyndall will give 
a discourse on ‘‘ Thomas Young and the Wave 
Theory.” 


THE remains of an extinct type of dog, 
differing widely from any of the ordinary wild or 
domestic dogs, have been recently described by 
Mr. J. A. Allen in the Memoirs of the Museum 
of Zoology at Harvard College. The bones 
were found in Ely Cave, Lee County, Virginia, 
one of the oldest of a group of caverns in lime- 
stone of Cambro-Silurian age, described by 
Prof. Shaler, of the Geological Survey of 
Kentucky. In general form the new dog 
was a short-limbed, heavy-bodied animal, re- 
sembling in its proportions a badger rather 
than a dog. The skull has not been found. 
Mr. Allen refers the remains to a new genus, 
under the name of Pachycyon robustus. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Gaston Paris has been elected president, 
and M. Bréal vice-president, of the Académie 
des Inscriptions for the current year. 


THE Heautontimorumenos of Terence, in 
Wagner’s edition, has been set for the public 
examination in grammar in France. As the 
German edition is out of print, candidates are 
referred to the edition with English notes, 
published by Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co. 


THE current number (January 11) of the 

Revue critique contains a review of Prof. Nettle- 
ship’s Lectures and Essays on Subjects connected 
with Latin Literature and Scholarship, by 
M. P.-A. Lejay. The greater portion of the 
review discusses the date assigned by Prof. 
1 ettleship to the Ars Poetica ; and it concludes 
thus: 
‘* Tout le livre mérite d’étre lu attentivement, parce 
qu’il repose 4 la fois sur un sentiment délicat des 
beautés littéraires et sur une  connaisance 
minutieuse des textes.’’ 


ArT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, the Marquis d’Hervey de Saint 
Denys read a p&iper upon the proper meaning of 
the word ‘‘ Annam.”” Modern European usage 
extends the term to the entire eastern side of 
the Indo-Chinese peninsula, from the frontier 
of China to Cambodia, comprising both Tonkin 
and Cochin China; though sometimes it is 
confined to Cochin China to the exclusion 
of Tonkin. Both applications are equally 
arbitrary and opposed to Oriental usage. The 
name ‘‘An-Nam,” from the Chinese an-nan 
or ngan-nan, originally indicated a military 
government established by the Chinese in the 
present Tonkin in 756 A.D. Later, this govern- 
ment became a semi-independent or feudatory 
kingdom, but it never extended beyond the 
boundaries of Tonkin. In the fifteenth century, 
Li, the founder of a new dynasty, reorganised 
the kingdom upon the model of the Chinese 
empire. As China had two capitals—Pe-king 
‘the capital of the north,” and Nan-king “‘ the 
capital of the south”—so he founded two 
capitals in Annam—Si-king “the capital of 
the west,” and Ton-king, “the capital of the 
east.”” Nevertheless, the country continued to 
be called Annam down to 1775. In that year 
Ghia-long, king of Cochin China, conquered 
Annam, and gave to his united dominions the 
name of ‘‘Yue-nan.” This name, however, 


has never been adopted by Europeans, who 
have preferred to use the familiar ‘‘ Annam” 
for the new kingdom, and sometimes for either 
part of it. 
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Corrigenda.—In the AcADEMY for December 
19, 1885, p. 413, col. 1,1. 4, for sus read set; and 
in the ACADEMY for December 5, 1885, Pp 378, 
col, 1, 1. 41, for “ ccxxi.” read ‘ ccxxxi.’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Socrety or Brsricat ARcHAEOLOGY.—(Anniversary 
Meeting, Tuesday, Jan. 2.) 
Pror. C. T. Newron, the V.-P., in the chair. On 
the wall behind the platform was hung the portrait 
of Dr. Samuel Birch, the deceased president of the 
society. In opening the proceedings of the evening 
the chairman alluded to the great loss which the 
society had sustained by the death of Dr. Birch, whose 
wide uirements, profound and varied scholar- 
ship, and unconquerable industry had been of the 
highest possible value to its prosperity and useful- 
ness. For forty-six years, Mr. Newton said, he 
had known Dr. Birch ; and during the greater part 
of that period had been shoulder to shoulder with 
him at the British Museum. He hoped the society 
might be able to find a worthy successor, under 
whom, and under the influence and memory of Dr. 
Birch’s noble example, it might successfully pro- 
secute ‘and amplify the studies upon which it had 
entered under his guidance. Canon Beechey, who 
said the Society of Biblical Archaeology was 
almost exclusively the creation of Dr. Birch, moved 
that a letter of condolence be sent to Mrs. 
Birch on the death of her husband. The motion 
was passed unanimously. The annual report of 
the secretary, Mr. W. H. Rylands, gave a summary 
pers read before the society, and of the 
other work done during 1884. The total number 
of members is now 703, being an increase of twenty 
on the previous year. The balance-sheet shows an 
income of £627, as compared with an expenditure 
of £503, leaving a surplus of £124. The reserve 
fund amounts to £123. The officers and council 
for the current year were then appointed. Sir A. H. 
Layard was elected president in the place of the late 
Dr. Birch, and Lord Halsbury one of the vic- 


presidente 


British ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Wednesday, Jan. 6.) 


S. Tucker, Ese., in the Chair.—Mr. J. W. Grover 
read a paper on ‘‘The Recent Discovery of the 
Atkins Monuments at Clapham.’’—After describing 
the discovery of the monuments in a vault in the 
churchyard of St. Paul, Wandsworth Road, the 
site of the original parish church of St. Mary. 
Clapham, Mr. Grover said that his attention was 
first drawn to the possibility of the monuments 
still existing in a small work on Clapham, pub- 
lished by H. N. Batten in 1827. In that work it 
was stated that “‘in the old church on a tomb are 
the recumbent figures at full length in white 
marble of Sir Richard Atkins (sire of Sir Henry) 
and his lady. The tomb is surrounded with rails 
decorated with the arms of his family and its 
alliances, and pennons with various crests.’”” On 
the south side was a Latin inscription, and on the 
north side another inscription in Latin to Sir R. 
Atkins the younger. The book went on to say 
that ‘‘ona Diack marble tomb in the churchyard, 
supported with black and white marble, surrounded 
with iron rails, is the following inscription on 
a black marble tablet on the noth side: ‘Here 
lye the bodys of Sir Richard Atkins, Kt. and Bart.; 
Tene Rebecca his wife, Henry their eldest son, 
Arabella their eldest, and Rebecca their second 
daughter.’’’ It was further stated: ‘‘On the 
east wall is the monument of the three children 
above-mentioned—Henry, Rebecca, and Arabella. 
Under an arch, supported by columns of white 
marble of the Corinthian order, are their effigies 
as large as life; the son is sitting, in a Roman 
dress, with a flowing peruke; the daughters are 
dressed in gowns, with full sleeves puckered and 
plain stomachers. The eldestis sitting, with a book 
in her left hand, the other standing, with a skull 
in her hands.’’ The inscription under the youngest 
‘daughter stated that she died in 1661, in the ninth 
‘year of her ; while the inscription to Arabella 
was to the that she died in 1670, at the age 
of nineteen. It was also said that Henry, who 
died in 1677, was twenty-four years of age, and 
under each inscription were ten verses. Mr. Grover 
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purchased by Dr. Henry Atkins (or Atkyns), phy- 
sician to King James I., who paid £6,000 for it, 
which, according to a tradition in the family, was 
derived from presents bestowed on him by the 
king after his return from Scotland, whither he 
had been sent to attend Prince Charles, then an 
infant, who lay dangerously ill of a fever. Sir 
Henry Atkins, his eldest son, was knighted by 
James I., and left Sir Richard Atkins, the subject 
of the monument, his only son, surviving him. 
Mr. Grover observed that the great beauty and 
almost perfect condition of the monuments, which 
at the destruction of the remains of the old church 
about 1815 were buried in the vault, rendered the 
find one of remarkable importance. The sculptor, 
whoever he was, must have been one of the first 
men of the day; indeed, the small statue of 
little Rebecca was one of the most charming pieces 
of work he had ever seen. It was quite worthy of 
a Canova ; and not a day should be lost in bringing 
these worthy specimens of art to light. He might 
mention that Gen. A. Pitt-Rivers, of Rushmere, 
Salisbury, had written to the effect that he was 
a descendant of Penelope Atkins, a member of 
the family who married the first Lord Rivers, and 
had offered to contribute to the restoration of the 
monuments. In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, Mr. Loftus Brock advocated 
the desirability of placing the monuments at once 
in a position where they would be kept in good 
preservation and open to inspection. He also 
called attention to the fact that the monument to 
Hewer, the friend of Pepys, who added a north 
aisle to Clapham church, required steps to be taken 
for its preservation. Mr. Grover said that three 
churches in Clapham were applying for the custody 
of the monuments; but, in the meantime, it was 
advisable that they should at once be placed in the 
light of day, and the most desirable place for their 
temporary reinstatement appeared to be a small 
mortuary chapel in the churchyard which the 
authorities were willing to allow to be usec for 
the purpose. 








FINE ART. 
ART BOOKS. 


Mr. GrawamM EveritT’s English Carica- 
turists and Graphic Humourists of the Nineteenth 
Century (Sonnenschein) is a good but by no 
means a complete or faultless book. The 
‘*get-up” is to be wholly praised. While 
making some reasonable concessions to the 
demand for grace, it has a simple, substantial, 
business-like air about it. Four hundred pages 
of print run their straight course—how did 
Sheridan’s contrive to ‘‘ meander? ”—through 
a meadow of margin. Some of the illustrations 
—especially two or three after Rowlandson— 
are singularly vigorous. Mr. Everitt himself 
allows that, owing, no doubt, to circumstances 
over which his control was limited, there is a 
marked inequality in the pictorial representa- 
tion of the various artists chosen as subjects of 
discourse. ‘‘Twce of them in particular,” he 
says—‘‘John Leech and Hablot K. Browne— 
must needs be conspicuous by their comparative 
absence.”” But, on the whole, we do not think 
that the representation of the various artists is 
to be charged with unfairness. Certainly Mr. 
Everitt shows the capacity to appreciate the 
genius of caricature in many forms. To us, we 
confess, it is not particularly interesting, unless 
it is quite of our own day. To throw ourselves 
back into the imagination of a past time is 
always a difficult task. Is it quite worth under- 
taking only to study how people poked fun at 
each other by means of the pencil? And 
artists and art-critics have, as Mr. Everitt 
knows, always looked upon caricature—unless, 
indeed, the caricature of the moment, which 
has the interest of ‘‘ some new thing ”—with a 
measure of disfavour; and we will tell Mr. 
Everitt why: because it is the inevitable ten- 
dency of caricature that pure art should cede 





the pas to satire. Some of the most successful 
caricatures have had hardly any art in them. 


Went on to state that the manor of Clapham was | They have, as a very condition of their being, 


dealt by preference with the ugly. Gillray’s 
caricatures are often most effective when they 
are fiercest and most hideous. Cruikshank had 
a great — of Gillray, and his own carica- 
tures rarely exceeded those of his forerunner in 
qualities purely artistic. Rowlandson was 
either a more trained draughtsman of the figure, 
or a natural grace lay easily at his command. 
He did too much. He repeated himself. He 
sickened us with the persistence of his manner, 
after the fashion of so many caricaturists, with 
whom variety of treatment is rare. Still he 
had always an artistic feeling. He had com- 
position, and he displayed suavity of line. 
Cruikshank belonged to a transitional period. 
When he entered upon the practice of carica- 
ture, caricature was fierce and brutal. When 
he left it, it was humane. Mr. Everitt rightly 
devotes to this ingenious and fertile master of 
design, to this uncertain but sometimes charm- 
ing colourist, to this pointed story-teller, a 
very full share of his substantial volume. He 
has considered Cruikshank as a caricaturist 
pretty profoundly. It is rather from the point 
of view of an art critic that he has failed to 
estimate him. For the purposes of the 
present volume, however, he has, we consider, 
made amends for that by the thorough way in 
which he has essayed to illuminate the dark- 
ness that hung around the work of Cruikshank’s 
relatives. He has established quite a record of 
their labours. Contemporanecous with Cruik- 
shank were Robert Seymour and “ H. B.” We 
are told a great deal about Leech, who was, 
and is still in many men’s minds, distinctly 
overrated. And we are told something about 
Kenny Meadows and Richard Doyle, the 
gentlest of all masters of satire. Mr. Everitt 
has imported a certain quantity of hardly 
necessary matter into his book. We are glad 
that the MS. diary of Mr. Shirley Brooks was 
placed at his disposal—for it shows Mr. Brooks, 
as he ought to be shown, in a most amiable 
light: but that, and one or two other circum- 
stances, have led to a somewhat dispropor- 
tionate treatment of more than one of Mr. 
Everitt’s subjects. Again, the art criticism is, 
if we may say so—and not only in regard to 
Cruikshank, whom we have mentioned already 
—by no means the strong point of the book. 
The book’s strength lies rather in the mass of 
material collected, in the number of particulars 
gleaned. It is a repertory of curious fact—a 
thing done evidently by a man who has loved 
his theme. On the whole, then, our verdict 
must be a distinctly favourable one. The book 
would not have been “better if the author had 
taken more pains.” Deliberate pains is one of 
its best characteristics. It is a patient assem- 
blage both of fact and deduction. 

Windsor : a Description of the Castle, Park, 
Town, and Neighbourhood, by W. J. Loftie; 
Isis and Thamesis: Hours on the River from 
Oxford to Henley, by Alfred J. Church. 
(Seeley.) These two handsome volumes, both 
of which have taken their permanent shape 
from the monthly issues of the Portfolio, may 
conveniently be noticed together. If Mr. 
Loftie’s is the more ambitious, both in sub- 
stance and in form, that is only what befits its 
‘august’ subject. Mr. Church’s—and we are 
glad to have the opportunity of saying so—is 
the most satisfactory work that has come from 
his hand this season. As a fisherman on the 
Thames before he was fully a man, as a student 
at Lincoln College, and afterwards as head- 
master of Henley Grammar School, he knows 
the a course of the Thames with a thorough- 
ness that can be rivalled by few others. To 


know it, is to love it; but it is not given to 
every lover to describe the charms of his 
mistress with the sober yet enthusiastic devo- 
tion of Mr. Church. He has avoided alike the 
Scylla of exaggeration and the Charybdis of 
common-place, 


The illustrations are as modest 
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and as attractive as the letterpress. They come 
from more than one pencil; nor can we always 
assign the praise to the right artists. Perhaps 
the most effective plate is the combination 
of etching and mezzotint showing the church 
and bridge of Abingdon under evening light. 
The volume about Windsor is altogether on 
a grander scale. The writer unites to an un- 
usual extent the two diverse qualities of learn- 
ing and picturesqueness. He knows the history 
of the castle—its owners and its builders—as 
well as anyone not a professed historian; he 
knows likewise as well as anyone the wealth of 
its artistic treasures. Outside London, there is 
no place in England that appeals more strongly 
than Windsor to the historic imagination. The 
births and deaths of kings; the grandeur of 
military and ecclesiastical architecture; the 
accumulated wealth of the oldest royal family 
in the world; the interest that arises from a 
continuous occupation of eight centuries—all 
these elements appeal, not only to the popular 
mind, but also to the peculiar bent of Mr. 
Loftie’s genius. He has thus been able to 
satisfy the public curiosity, and at the same 
time indulge his own predilections. The book 
is dedicated to the Queen; and as frontispiece 
we have a photographic engraving (if the term 
may be used) of her statue by Boehm at 
Windsor Castle. Most of the architectural 
illustrations are by H. Railton, who has been 
esd successful in his interiors, always 

arring the figures. Of special interest is the 
etching by C. O. Murray, after a drawing of 
Windsor in the last century by Paul Sandby, 
the water-colour painter. Heywood Hardy 
has been called upon to show the red deer in 
the park; and E. Hull has bravely attempted— 
what is perhaps beyond the compass of the 
etching needle—‘‘ the vale of Windsor, Eng- 
land’s golden eye.” 


Chantrey’s Peak Scenery ; or, Views in Derby- 
shire. With Historical and Topographical 
Descriptions by James Croston. (Derby: Frank 
Murray.) That Sir Francis Chantrey was a 
Derbyshire man is common knowledge; but 
not everybody is aware that he illustrated the 
Peak scenery in a series of drawings, engraved 
by W. B. and G. Cooke, that were published in 
four parts between 1818 and 1824, The original 
plates have now come into the possession of an 
enterprising publisher at Derby, who has issued 
fresh impressions from them, with new letter- 

ress, in the handsome volume before us. The 
wings are of great interest, for more reasons 
than one. They show the sculptor at home in 
his native county, jotting down in a sketch- 
book bits of scenery that he must have loved 
well. They show, too, that Chantrey was fully 
abreast of the landscape art of the period— 
artificial in its fore- and back-grounds, and not 
unfrequently in its representation of foliage, 
but yet imbued with a love of nature in her 
simple and wilder aspects which we are too 
much accustomed to regard as our own peculiar 
possession. Plate IX., ‘‘ View into Shirbrook 
Dell,” and Plate XII., ‘‘Rustic Bridge in 
Monsal Dale,” are the two gems of the collec- 
tion. Most of the plates seem to be in excellent 
condition, and none of them have been re- 
touched. 


DL’ Angleterre, UV Ecosse, et UV Irlande. Par P. 
Villars. (Paris: Quantin.) As M. Quantin has 
done us the compliment of devoting to this 
country the first volume of a series to be en- 
titled ‘‘ Le Monde pittoresque et monumental,” 
it is an agreeable duty to recognise the extra- 
ordinary merit of the work. ‘The letterpress, 
though written by a Frenchman, seems to be 
accurate throughout, as regards the remote 
country as well as London. But the great 


attraction is the illustrations, numbering no 
less than 600, which are reproduced by photo- 
gravure from original drawings by French 





artists. Apart from the expensive plates issued 
by printsellers, we have never seen such artistic 
work from a mechanical process. It may be 
truly said that they combine the fidelity of a 
photograph with the charm of American wood- 
cutting. It is enough to draw attention to the 
series illustrating Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the great country houses. Besides the illus- 
trations, there are four coloured maps, and a 
brilliant paper cover printed by the process 
called chromo-typography. The price is only 
30 frs.; and we are not aware of a work at 
once so solid and so attractive on the same 
subject that can compare with it in English. 


Messrs. J. 8. VinTuE & Co. have sent us a 
new English edition of Paul Lacroix’s well- 
known book on The Arts in the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, abundantly illustrated with the 
best French chromo-lithographs and with wood 
engravings. This edition has been revised by 
Mr. Walter Armstrong. A copy of the origi 
edition (1848), from which this was abridged 
by M. Lacroix some twenty years ago, was 
sold the other day for 185 frs. (£7 8s). 








THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT BUR- 
LINGTON HOUSE. 


(THE BRITISH OIL PICTURES.) 


It is somewhat disappointing to find that 
though the whole side of one room is devoted 
to the works of Wright of Derby, the selection 
is scarcely representative of his best qualities. 
‘“‘The Orrery” (10) is a fine example of his 
groups by artificial light, only second to 
the ‘‘ Experiment with the Air-pump” in the 
National Gallery; but it is harder than the 
latter, and the composition is not so interesting. 
On either hand of it hangs a poetical portrait, 
and both of these are finely drawn and painted. 
The ‘‘ Edwin”’ (9) from Beattie’s Minstrel is a 
portrait of Mr. Thomas Haden, an ancestor of 
Mr. Seymour Haden. Although its colour has 
faded, or been obscured by varnish, its tone is 
well preserved, the graceful figure of the ele- 
gant youth is drawn with great skill, and the 
face is full of the sentiment appropriate to the 
poem. It belongs to Lord Houghton. Mr. 
Bemrose’s ‘‘ Maria” (13) is a portrait of Mrs, 
Bassano, of Derby, and is also remarkable for 
its elegance and the beauty of the drawing; 
the hands and the left wrist and arm deserve 
special praise, and the drapery is charming. 
Although the effect of the group of the chil- 
dren of Richard Arkwright (16) is somewhat 
damaged by the over-pinkness of thecomplexions, 
it is a fresh and delightful picture, full of 
admirable work, recalling Romney by the light- 
ness and grace of the draperies and the naiveté 
of the children. If, however, I remember 
rightly, Mr. Arkwright has another group of 
children by Wright, represented with a kite, 
which is superior in some respects to this 
picture. It is a pity room could not be found 
for both. ‘The Old Man and Death” (*), 
belonging to Sir Henry Wilmot, is remarkable 
mainly for the force with which the fear of the 
the old man is rendered, and the minute finish 
of the face. These realistic qualities are, how- 
ever, strangely in contrast with the artificial 
lighting of the work, the very stagey skeleton 
with his dart carried like an umbrella, and the 
very conventional landscape and ruins. The 
portrait of ‘‘ Lady Wilmot and Children” (5) 
is well executed, the drapery being specially 
beautiful ; but the good taste of the composition 
is disputable, and it should not have been 
chosen to represent Wright in a small col- 
lection of his works. For a different reason the 
““Two Boys with a Bladder” (15), belonging 
to Mr. William D. James, is not a happy 
selection. It is, no doubt, dexterous in work- 
manship, and natural in gesture and ex- 





pression, but these bladder scenes were 
favourite subjects of Wright; and he painted 
many which are not only more characteristic of 
him, but far more interesting pictures than 
this. It was well, perhaps, that his landscape- 
art should be represented; but if this was to be 
done, one of firework or conflagration 
ictures—a Girandola or a Vesuvius—should 
— been shown ; and the place occupied by 
the two moonlights and the storm would have 
been much better filled by some examples of 
his fine portraits of men. On the whole, with 
the exception perhaps of the three central 
ictures, there is no work of so fine quality as 
his rtrait of himself in the National Portrait 
Gallery; and that this was by no means an 
isolated effort in portraiture might have been 
easily shown. The portrait of himself (7) ex- 
hibited here, and belonging to Mr. Cade, 
is the least refined and intelligent of the many 
portraits he took of himself. However, we 
may hope to see some of his portraits another 
year; meanwhile the bright and vivacious one 
of his sister ‘‘ Nancy” (14), painted when the 
artist was but nineteen, will not be readily 
forgotten. It belongs to Mr. Bemrose. 

The collection this year, despite the Wrights 
and the room filled with choice examples of 
Turner’s water-colours, is not up to the usual 
level. Even in the matter of Sir Joshuas and 
Gainsboroughs there seems a falling off. By 
the former there is a faded but still very sweet 
‘Nelly OBrien” belonging to Mrs. Cooper 
(19), and an unfaded and vivacious ‘Mrs. 
Abington as ‘ Roxalana’” (33), rich in gold 
and red tones, sent by the Earl of Fife. Lord 
Monson lends the pretty portrait of Mrs. Payne 
Gallwey carrying her little boy on her back 
(41), and Mr. James Knowles a fine Titianesque 
landscape (42), full and rich in colour and 
romantic in sentiment. The other Reynoldses, 
in the first room, with the exception of a rather 
heavy portrait of Samuel Foote lent by Mr. 
T. Randles Withers (35), scarcely for 
remark. In the great gallery, however, there 
are some fine full-lengths. Belonging to the 
Earl of Harewood are the elegant and sprightly 
‘Mrs, Hale as ‘Euphrosyne’” (147), ‘‘ Miss 
Fleming, afterwards Countess of Harrington ’” 
(154), and ‘“‘Lady Worsley” (157) in a red 
riding habit like the uniform of her husband’s 
(Sir Richard Worsley’s) regiment of Hants 
Militia. To Lord Berwick belongs the graceful 
portrait of ‘Lady Broughton” (149) standing on 
a terrace with a porte-crayon in her hand; and to 
the Earl of Fife a dignified and sumptuous 
portrait of ‘‘ Jane, Duchess of Gordon” (152), 
in her peeress’s robes, and with her coronet in 
her hand; and a ve natural one of 
“Dorothy, Countess of Fife” (159). Among 
these noble, and, it must be owned, not always 
unaffected, ladies, the Earl of Harewood’s 

rtrait of ‘‘Mrs. Lascelles,” by Hoppner 
151), charms by its simplicity and sweet ex- 
pression. This admirable picture, which, with 
one or two others here, ought to raise the 
reputation of Hoppner, is farless hard and waxy 
in appearance than many of his works, and is 
certainly one of the pictures by which this 
exhibition will be remembered. In this and 
in his unfinished group of ‘‘ Lady Anne Culling 
Smith and Children ” (26), lent by the Duke of 
Wellington, he seems a link between Reynolds 
and Lawrence. More like the latter than the 
former is the Earl of Dartmouth’s portrait of 
‘* Lady Charlotte Duncombe, afterwards Lady 
Feversham” (44). Last, and perhaps best, 
Lord Rothschild sends a very beautiful portrait 
of ‘‘Master Thomas Braddyl” (160). The 
Gainsboroughs, as a rule, are poor. It would 
be difficult to find a worse one than ‘‘ Lady 
Brisco” (150); but there is a lovely ‘ Mrs. 
Sheridan” hee ve oy Selene Rothschild (103); 
and Mr. Frederick Fish is the possessor of a 
brilliant and highly-finished early landscape 
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(28), while Major King sends a pleasant portrait 
of pretty ‘‘Miss Rowley, afterwards Lady 
Cotton” (47). Her apricot dress (oddly called 
red in the catalogue) may have been very 
becoming in real life, but it scarcely suits the 
rich carnations and powdered hair of the picture. 
Mr. Henry Vaughan sends an interesting 


‘picture of the painter’s daughters when children 


(48). Romney is represented by three works 
only. One of these is Mr. Fawkes’s ‘‘ Lady 
Hamilton” (3), another a ‘Portrait of a Lady” 
(29), whose name is unknown; but she was 
beautiful and refined, and inspired the artist to 
paint her sweet face and her hat and feathers in 
his best style. Mr. Alfred de Rothschild is the 
possessor of this fine ‘‘ head.” 

In landscape the English artist best repre- 
sented is Constable. Two of his largest and 
best pictures are here—Mr. Henry Vaughan’s 
‘‘ Hay-wain” (153), and Mr. Huth’s ‘Stratford 
Mill” (158). Both are noble examples of his 
unique power of representing the luxuriant 
verdure and the showery skies of England ; but 
Mr. Vaughan’s picture is the more agreeable 
composition. To the same owner belong two 
masterly sketches, ‘“‘The Glebe Farm,” a 
present from Constable to C. R. Leslie, and a 
study for the ‘‘Salisbury Cathedral” in the South 
Kensington Museum. Between the two great 
Constables, but divided from them by a Sir 
Joshua on each side, hangs a fine sea-piece by 
Turner, called ‘‘The Pilot Boat” (156), with 
a wonderfully moving and liquid sea—a master- 
piece of his early style. Of the Wilsons, the 
best is Mr. Bevan’s “‘ Italian Landscape ”—a 
typical example of the master (38). 

Wilkie’s ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners” (37) is lent by 
the Duke of Wellington—a picture which, in 
spite of its fulness of character and its patriotic 
sentiment, scarcely stands high among the 
works of the artist; and of the other works by 
English artists the most notable is Mr. Henry 
Vaughan’s lovely little scene by Stothard, with 
its exceptionably rich and elegant landscape: 
it is called ‘‘Sans Souci,’”’ and here numbered 22. 
The same owner sends clever sketches by Etty 
and C. R. Leslie; and Mr. Fisk’s ‘‘ Tea Garden,” 
by George Morland (23), is a good example of 
his earlier and better work. 

Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 





OBITUARY. 
DR. JAMES FERGUSSON. 


THE unexpected death of James Fergusson, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., M.R.A.S., takes from us one of 
the most eminent, and certainly the most copious, 
of modern writers on the subject of architec- 
turalarchaeology. Though an architect by pro- 
fession—in his early years he had been an indigo 
planter in Bengal—Dr. Fergusson did but little 
practical work, and devoted the greater part of 
an industrious and energetic life to literary 
labours. 

The most important of his writings is his large 
History of Architecture in all Countries from the 
Earliest Times down to the Present, first published 
in three volumes between 1865 and 1867, and 
enlarged in a subsequent edition to four volumes. 
Practically, this book stands quite alone in 
the English language as an encyclopaedia of 
architecture; and though its immensely wide 
scope necessarily forced its author to depend 
largely on the drawings and statements of 
others, and so caused many inaccuracies to 
creep into the text, yet on the whole it is a 
work of real and, to all appearance, lasting 
value. It is copiously illustrated with wood 
cuts, which, in some cases, reach a very 
high standard of excellence. The branch 
of architectural study to which Dr. Fer- 
gusson devoted most personal attention was 
that of the aricient buildings of India; and 
a higher standard of accuracy is reached in his 





, 


works on The Rock-cut Temples of India tier} 


and Ancient Architecture in Hindostan (1847). 
Another carefully compiled and well - illus- 
trated work is Dr. Fergusson’s Palaces of 
Nineveh and Persepolis, brought out in 1851, 
soon after the first important excavations there. 
In 1849 Dr. Fergusson published his New System 
of Fortification—a practical modern work, 
—- to suggest improved methods for 
the defence of England against foreign invasion. 
In the same year he produced a very different 
book, dealing with the theory and general prin- 
ciples of architectural art, under the title of 
The True Principles of Beauty. In 1847 
he published a work on The Topography of 
Jerusalem, in which he set forth certain 
theories as to the true site of the great temple 
of the Jews, which more recent discoveries 
have not tended to support. Dr. Fergusson’s 
wide range of archaeological study is shown by 
his book on Rude Stone Monuments (1872), and 
by his very handsomely-illustrated volume on 
Tree and Serpent Worship (1873), the materials 
for which were largely drawn from the, to him, 
familiar ground of India. The book on The 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus (1862), like that 
on Nineveh, followed closely after the very 
important discoveries made by Mr. Newton, of 
the British Museum. 

A very large part of Dr. Fergusson’s literary 
work was published in the proceedings of vari- 
ous societies, and deals with many interesting 
points—such as the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
the Erechtheum on the Athenian Acropolis, 
and specially on the manner in which Greek 
temples were lighted. With regard to this, 
Dr. Fergusson had a theory of his own, quite 
opposed to that of most archaeologists. He 
repudiated the usual theory of the hypaethral 
method of admitting light; and took great pzins 
to show that in many important buildings, such 
as the Parthenon, the cella was lighted by an 
arrangement analogous to that of a mediaeval 
clerestory. His last work of all, entitled 
The Parthenon (1882), was really an ingenious 
and elaborate setting forth of this theory, in 
which he took the keenest possible interest. 

On all points, whatever the subject for the 
moment, Dr. Fergusson always felt and spoke 
very strongly, and was sometimes, in the heat 
of a discussion, led to use a warmth of language 
which rather diminished the weight of his care- 
fully-marshalled pieces of evidence. It should, 
however, be remembered that no less keen an 
enthusiasm for his wide range of subjects would 
have enabled one man in the space of an ordinary 
lifetime to produce so important a mass of 
literary work as that which we have had from 
the industrious pen of Dr. on = 


NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. WILLtAM REEVEs will issue immediately, 
with Mr. Ruskin’s sanction, a catalogue to the 
Millais Exhibition at the Grosvenor. Its special 
feature will consist in numerous critical selec- 
tions from the writings of Mr. Ruskin, bearing 
on Millais’s pictures, chiefly derived from his 
famous Pre-Kaphaelite Letters to the Times, 
his very scarce yearly ‘‘Academy Notes” and 
other sources. The work will be issued uniform 
with th» ‘ Notes” previously issued by Mr. 
Ruskin, and at the same price, viz., one 
shilling. A few copies will also be printed on 
large paper. 

A COLONIAL fine art exhibition, consisting 
of both oil paintings and water-colour draw- 
ings from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
and the United States, will be opened next 
week in the Burlington Gallery, Old Bond 
Street. 


Monpnay, January 25, has been appointed for 








the reception of works of art intended for the 





spring exhibition of the nineteenth Century Art 
Society, at the Conduit Street galleries. 


M. G. Dupissstis, keeper of the prints at the 
Bibliothtque nationale, is engaged 


upon & 
Dictionary of Engravers’ Monograms, in colla- 
boration with his assistant, M. H. Bouchot. 


Dr. A. L. Fotheringham will deliver at the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, durin 
the months of February and March, a course o 


five lectures on ‘‘ Babylonian and Assyrian 
Archueology.” 


THE following is the text of the passage in 

President Cleveland’s recent message to Con- 
gress, dealing with the present prohibitory 
tariff on works of art imported into the United 
States : 
**Past Congresses have had under consideration 
the advisability of abolishing the discrimination 
made by the tariff laws in favour of the works of 
American artists. The odium of the policy which 
subjects to a high rate of duty the paintings of 
foreign artists and exempts the productions of 
American artists residing abroad, and who receive 
gratuitously advantages and instruction, is visited 
upon our citizens engaged in art culture in Europe, 
and has caused them, with practical unanimity, to 
favour the abolition of such an ungracious dis- 
tinction; and in their interest, and for other 
obvious reasons, I strongly recommend it.”’ 


The number of the New York Critic for 
December 19 is largely filled with protests from 
artists on this subject. Out of 1,281 artists, 
who had been consulted by the Union League 
Club, no less than 1,197 declared themselves in 
favour of ‘free art”’; and out of 154 art 
teachers, no less than 148. 


AmonG the New Year’s nominations to the 


Legion of Honour is the name of M,. Eugéne 
Mintz, as chevalier. 


OnE of the latest discoveries at Rome is the 
identification of the catacomb of St. Felicitas. 
On the right of the Via Salaria, a little way 
outside the gate, and close to the Villa Albani, 
which tradition had always pointed to as the 
site, the steps and several galleries of a catacomb 
have been excavated. A fresco has been found 
in a bad state of preservation, dating from the 
seventh century. There can be traced Christ 
and several other persons with a nimbus, 
including one woman. By the side of two of 
the persons can be read the words MARTIA and 
rpus, the remains of the names St. Martial 
and St. Philip, two of the seven martyred sons 
of St. Felicitas. Some years ago an inscription 
of the fourth century was found in the same 
neighbourhood, with the words AT SANCTA FEL. 


THE STAGE. 


PuTTING aside the outlying theatres as not 
within the view of the habitual playgoer, it may 
be said that Christmas has given us a couple of 
entertainments of neither of which the intellec- 
tual student of the stage can have occasion to 
boast. ‘The pantomime at Drury-lane, and 
the sensational drama at the Haymarket, are 
the pieces to which we refer. Pantomime 
does not profess to make claims upon the 
intellect of the spectator, though it takes, we 
may be suffered to observe, a good deal of 
intellect to produce it in the perfection in which 
it is now alone acceptable. Augustus Harris’s 
‘* Aladdin ’’—the words, as mak by Mr. Blan~ 
chard—is allowed to outdo all its predecessors ; 
and though a fairly self-confident theatrical 
manager in the far east of the town has backed 
his entertainment against that at Drury Lane, 
the existence of rivalry will not, we think, be 
generally acknowledged. Augustus Harris— 
nobody ever thinks of according to him the 
prefix of ‘“‘Mr.”—Augustus Harris is panto- 
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mime personified. Without him, where would 
be its present popularity ? 

We trust the new management of the Hay- 
market is not going to be so closely identified 
with sensational melodrama as Augustus Harris 
may permissibly be with pantomime, ‘ Dark 
Days” was rather near to melodrama, ‘‘ Nad- 
jesda”’ is melodrama of the most violent, and, 
as it would seem to many, of the most repulsive 
kind. Mr. Barrymore—the very promising, 
nay, the very interesting young actor who 
appears in it—is its author; and he has literary 
gifts, as certain of the dialogue sufficiently 
discloses. Ingenuity in construction he seems 
also not to be without. But he has shown, 
it is generally conceded, little judgment or 
taste in the manufacture of a piece whose 
story recalls the minor and more repellent 
of Elizabethan dramas. It is very doubtful 
—notwithstanding some little reaction since 
the first night — whether it can hold the 
stage. Many people in the more popular 
parts of the house protested with even 
unnecessary violence against the piece on the 
night of its production. Afterwards, Messrs. 
Bashford and Russell, the managers, wrote to 
the Standard newspaper to say that they had 
many complaints of the interruption, and that 
persons in the stalls who had paid their ten 
shillings apiece for admission were surely 
entitled to hear a drama in quietness. We 
venture to consider that that depends very much 
upon what the drama was; and that the con- 
clusion really pointed to in Messrs. Bashford 
and Russell’s letter is only that on the night in 
question ten shillings was very much more than 
w stall was worth. That holds true, however, 
of many nights. Anyhow, the fact that a 
certain number of London playgoers—mostly of 
the newly rich, generally very idle, often very 
silly—are in the habit of expending half-a- 
sovereign apiece on a play before they know 
what it is like, is no argument whatever against 
the right of the public to express a strong, and, 
if necessary, an overwhelming disapproval of 
the piece that is presented. We should be, of 
course, among the first to discountenance an 
organised pre-concerted opposition. If that 
exists, the law should know how to deal with 
it. But an audience has no privilege which it 
must guard so jealously as the privilege to con- 
demn what cannot fitly be presented. And as 
regards ‘‘ Nadjesda,” it is urged that its inci- 
dents are an offence, not alone to the young 
lady from Clapham who sits in the front row of 
the dress circle. The discovery that a play is 
not to be condemned because its condemnation 
deprives the performers of a favourable chance 
of making an impression is also a new one. As 
a matter of fact, it is manifest that player and 
piece are bound inextricably together. The 
player knows what is the picce he appears in ; 
und if he be not more unwilling to perform in 
the ‘‘ Honest Whore” of Dekker than in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ he must, at all 
events, likewise be content to run the greater 
risk which an appearance in the former neces- 
sarily involves. 

Though ‘‘ The Magistrate,” Mr. Pinero’s suc- 
cessful play at the Court Theatre, is hardly a 
piece to invite literary criticism—since in itself 
it scarcely claims to be literature—yet it is 
worthy of note that this week, this present 
night even, sees its three hundredth perforinance. 
And it is interesting and instructive, if not very 
encouraging, to observe that this great success 
is obtained by its possession of qualities which 
belong almost exclusively to the stage. It 
points a lesson which purely literary dramatists, 
if such there still be, ought to take to heart: 
the fact that without a profound knowledge of 
stage effect literary skill is apt to be of little 
avail; and, again, that there is an order of comic 
invention pecutitet .appropriate to the stage, 
peculiarly telling Hic, 








which’ yet has scarcely ’ 


a place in literature pure and simple. Add to 
this the excessively smart interpretation which 
the piece receives, more especially from Mr. 
John Clayton, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Mrs. John 
Wood, and the success of ‘‘The Magistrate ”— 
which bids fair to be as phenomenal as that 
of ‘‘The Private Secretary ’’—is accounted 
for. 

The Dramatic Students give their third per- 
formance at the Court Theatre next Tuesday 
afternoon. The play to be produced is Dryden’s 
comedy, ‘‘ Secret Love, or the Maiden Queen.” 
The cast includes Messrs. Bernard Gould, 
Hayden Coffin, De Cordova and Tresabar, and 
Misses Webster, Byron and Lilian Carr. Mr, 
Harvey Lohr has specially composed the music 
for the song in the third act. Very real in- 
terest attaches to the attempt of these young 
actors to restore to the stage long-neglected 
portions of our dramatic literature. It will be 
remembered that they have already produced 
the ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona” and Charles 
Lamb’s ‘‘Mr. H.” If Dryden’s comedy has 
been rehearsed as carefully as those pieces, 
intelligent playgoers may anticipate a very 
rare pleasure in next, Tuesday’s performance. 


MUSIC. 


THE SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL 
MUSICIANS. 


Two hundred and thirty-three years ago the 
most earnest of the fiddlers and pipers of North 
and Central Germany joined together to see 
what could be done to raise the musician, as 


‘such, in the estimation of his fellow-men. 


They drew up statutes, which are to be found in 
Spitta’s Life of Bach, and are well worth 
reading. The aims and aspirations of the 
above-named society are almost similar. Its 
members wish to promote social unity among 
professionals, to give them an authoritative 
position like that held by the legal and medical 
professions, and to organise musical examina- 
tions all over the country for the benefit of the 
public and also of competent teachers. It is 
scarcely necessary to insist on the necessity for 
greater social union than at present exists 
among musicians. The society has at present 
local councils and a general council. Meetings 
have been held in various parts of the country 
during the past three years, in which questions 
relating to music and musicians have been 
freely discussed; and last week conferences 
were held in London ending with a public 
meeting at Charing Cross Hotel on Friday, 
January 8, so as to bring the society specially 
under the notice of some of the principal 
musicians of the metropolis, and to seek 
to obtain their co-operation in the move- 
ment. 

At this meeting, which was well attended, Mr. 
E. Prout the chairman, Mr. Chadfield, secretary 
to the society, and Mr. 8. 8. Stratton, of Bir- 
mingham, made speeches. The secretary and 
Mr. Stratton described what has already been 
accomplished in the provinces, and mentioned 
some of the grievances which, by the union of 
musicians, it was hoped to abolish. If the 
public could once be got to understand that all 
respectabie and competent teachers felt it a 
duty and a necessity to enrol themselves mem- 
bers of an important guild or union, it would 
become extremely difficult for unqualitied per- 
sons to obtain employment. The public would 
therefore be benefited, and so would pro- 
fessionals; for the badge of membership would 
separate them clearly from the ever-increasing 
army of amateurs, who work for small pay, 
and thus interfere with the prospects and 
privileges of men who have spent timeand money 
to fit themselves for their calling. And the mis- 
chief resulting from bad teaching would be re- 





duced toa minimum. The influence which the 
society will be able to exert in this direction will, of 
course, depend much upon the names of the 
members of the metropolitan executive committee 
and council. At the Charing Cross meeting a 
letter was read from Sir G. Macfarren, expressin 
sympathy with the movement; and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen, Mr. E. Prout, Dr. Hopkins, Mr. C. E. 
Stephens, all of whom support the scheme, are 
men whose names are well known, and so there 
is hope of success. The scheme with regard 
to examinations is at present somewhat vague. 
This can easily be understood ; for great are the 
obstacles to be overcome in nominating 
examiners, in fixing on text-books, and settling 
many matters of detail. If they can be overcome 
—and where there’s a will there’s a way—good 
results may be expected. Good results, indeed, 
it is said, have already been obtained in Man- 
chester and other towns where examinations 
have been held. The methods adopted have not, 
however, commanded general] approval, and the 
matter will have to be thoroughly sifted. Some 
interesting discussions took place at the meeting. 
At the conclusion Mr. Prout’s motion, ‘ That 
the National Society of Professional Musicians 
deserves the co-operation and support of the 
musical profession,” was seconded by Mr. E. 
Thorn, supported by Messrs. Stephens, Hopkins 
and Gilbert, and unanimously adopted. 


J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE first popular concert of the new year 
took place last Monday evening. Miss F. 
Davies played Schumann’s Etudes Sym- 
phoniques with great feeling and intelligence ; 
but some of the numbers were not given 
with sufficient power or evenness. Miss Davies 
is usually so precise and careful that we must 
attribute this latter defect to nervousness 
or excitement: to play these variations is 
indeed a severe test. We cannot understand 
why the repeats in the second parts of the 
variations were omitted. Miss Davies was, 
as usual, much applauded, and played for 
encore Schumann’s ‘ Triiumerei.”” The pro- 
gramme commenced with Mozart’s Quartett in 
A for strings, but the performance was scarcely 
a sympathetic one. Herr Hausmann, who took 
Signor Piatti’s place, has a good tone and good 
style. Mr. Lloyd sang with his usual success 
songs by Dvorak, Mendelssohn, and Schubert, 
and was accompanied in a careful manner by 
Mr. C. Hopkins-Ould. Accompanists some- 
times drown the voice of the singer: Mr. Ould 
errs rather in the opposite direction. Mdme. 
Néruda received much applause for solos by 
Spohr and Paganini. The concert concluded 
with Schubert’s E flat Trio (Op. 100). Schu- 
mann was right when he spoke.of this work as 
‘‘a@ precious legacy.” It was last given on 
November 16, 1878. We hope Mr. Chappell 
will see, from the interest it created on Monday, 
that it deserves to be heard oftener. The per- 
formance by Miss Davies, Mdme. Néruda, and 
Herr Hausmann was a good one. In the piano- 
forte part Miss Davies seemed at times over- 
weighted, both physically and mentally; time, 
however, will cure both these failings. 


Tut Crystal Palace concerts will be resumed 
next month. At the first, on February 13, 
Dvorak’s ‘‘Spectre’s Bride” will be given, under 
Mr. A. C. Mackenzie’s direction. Other im- 
portant works announced are Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors 
et Vita,” ‘‘The Redemption,” and Brahms’ 
new Symphony, if score and parts can be 
obtained. On April 10 there is to be a special 
concert, at which Dr. Franz Liszt is expected 
to be present. The programme will be entirely 
devoted to his works. 








